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For the Overworked 

Work and worry of a business life, the cares of house 
and the strain of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
men and women, often bringing about a state of col- 
lapse. You are not sick, but nature has been overtaxed; 
your sleep does not refresh, your energy is lacking and 
you have lost your grip on the good things in life. These 
are the warnings—the system must be strengthened. 
At this critical time, the remedy is 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest 
hops, it not only furnishes nourishment in predigested 
form, but acts as a tonic, giving you a desire for food 
and furnishing your system the power to draw quicker, 
better and greater energy from what you eat. The gen- 
tle, soothing effect of the hops restores your nerves to 
their normal state, causing peaceful and refreshing 
sleep, strengthening the brain and giving new life to 
the tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 












Newark, N. J. 

1 have used “The Best Tonic” 
to good advantage. It is an 
excellent article easily assimi- 
tated and well tolerated. Pro- 
motes appetite and sleep and 
will provea great helpin many 
cases. 

C. F. Starkweather, M. D. 












Will strengthen the weak and overworked. Will produce sleep. 
Will build up and feed the nerves. Will conquer dyspepsia. 
Will help recovery from sickness. Will assist nursing mothers. 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled “*Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Gifts for Children 


In addition to the following, many other suitable articles are 
described on pages 136 to 142 of the Tiffany 1907 Blue Book— 
copy sent upon request. Correspondence solicited 

Pearls for Birthday Strings — 


Fine Oriental pearls for addition to birthday strings 


Single pearls —- - $25, 40, 75, 100 upward 
Beads, Rings, Bracelets, Bib Pins, Etc. 
Gold bead neck chains - - — $9, 11, 13.50, 16.50, 21, 25 
Amber bead neck chains - - -  -. - = $4and5 
Spanish Coral bead chains - - ~ - $6, 10, 15, 20, 25 upward 
Gold rings with turquoise, Pearl, opal, sapphire, ruby, emerald or 
other stones - - . $1.75, 2.25, 3.75, 4.50, 6.50 
Gold rings with small solitaire diamond - = $4.50 and 8.50 
Gold rings with pearl, ruby, sapphire or other precious stone in 
center and two diamonds - - $20 upward 
Gold bib pins with pearls or diamonds - - $4, 7, 8.50 upward 
Gold bangles, plan - - - - - - ~~ = each $10 
Chain bracelets with turquoise or pearls - = $7.50, 8, 9 


Children’s Bowls, Cups, Etc. 
Photographs and further information sent upon request 


Silver cups - - .= = $7.50, 8,9, 10, 11, 12 upward 
Silver porringers -  - $14, 15,17, 19,20,24 “ 
Silver knife, fork and spoon incase - sets $9, 10.75,13  “ 
Silver bowl and saucer -  - - sets $14,17,19,25 “ 


Children’s Silver Toilet Sets 
Hair brush, comb and powder box, in case, sets $19, 26, 28 upward 


cee Fifth Avenue New York 




















Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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Royal Worcester 
Corsets 





$1.00 to $3.50 | 


“Bon Tan Corsets 


$3.00 to $7.50 | 











Combine features of Style and 
Fit which make them the choice 
of Modistes wherever fine dress- 
making is done. 


Sold by all leading dealers on the Pacific Coast. 

















A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 
Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will senda 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE, and 
enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
offer is made to demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 
will not harm you in the least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature, : 





— Sos ——— 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures de Paris,” (France). 


57 Prince Street, New York City. 
FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 
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Model 21 
Price $1,350 


(Ru for the man who wants.all of the eipiadaaai'ce 

automobiling, at the minimum of cost and worry, 
Rambler Model 21 affords the maximum of satisfaction 
every way. - 

Ample power and speed for country touring are com- 
bined with a degree of comfort and perfection of equip- 
ment that can be found only in the Rambler at the 
price, $1,350. 

The Rambler unit power plant, as used in this model, 
is easily the feature of the year. Write for our handsome 
catalog, or ask our nearest representative to demonstrate 
the Rambler superiority to you. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 





















E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Coloruauauv. W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South 
| ment ay; ies Angeles, Cal. Rambler Automobile Agency, 31 Sanchez Street, San 
rancisco, 1 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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It Settles Down to the 


Remington 


This is the testimony of every typewriter user who knows 
by experience the relative performance of writing machines. 

The man of all men who swears by the Remington is the 
man who has tried to get the same service out of some other 
machine. 

A man may know the Remington or he may know some 
other typewriter, but the man who really knows typewriters is 
the man who knows the difference between the Remington 


and others. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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’ PURE AND WHOLESOME 


All of BORDEN’S products comply in every 
respect with the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 
with Department ruling we have filed our 
STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


Established 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” New York 
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ofall Publishers. Buy at 
Wholesale, Great Re- 
ductions. Big Savings. 

Our prices are the same 


puree Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue 
b of S76 p for 1907. Gecoribine over 25,000 books on all 
ill on request. 
E Write us for 

lutely it today. 
THI E “BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 

Established 18. E. W. REYNOLDS, Sec. and Treas. 

266-268 Wabash Ave. Chicago. Ill. 





To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 
Dr: T. Felix Gouraud's Oriental 


Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THE SEIS. 
For sale at all druggists. 















READY FOR THE PRESS ‘2 


CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 
820 Pages, Cloth, $1.22 


POST PAID 
AStory of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago.. 








Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
— Each copy will be 

pe by Sercombe Him- 

f and automatically num- 
ee from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 
Sercombe. 


Address 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman and Superwoman and The New Civili 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. , 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER | 


HEALTH VIBRATOR 
(gooo to xs000 vibrations the minute) 


NO DRUGS 
NO PLASTERS 
NO ELECTRICITY 


INDIGESTION: In casee of indigettion on our vibrator forces the food 
te digest, thereby avoiding f and the forming of gas. You 
et relief at once. 
fncuMaTism: It is = uric acid centralizing at one point. 
Vibration scatters the uric acid, th drives 


it out EAPNiSS. the pores. 
Bee n cases of deafness the vibrator stimulates the outer 
mechanism of the ear and cures in many —. 

OIROULATION: If your circulation is x the vibrator will in- 

creaseit, and Sisk to feel a warm glow all over your body, 

LOCOMOTOR XIA: In cases of locomotor ataxia or para- 

1 the vibrator is the only relief. It stimulates the nerves, and vibra- 
ay At. anemone is recognized as the best treatment by the 


LUNG Tre ROU "BLE: If your lungs are weak and troublesome use 
Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print the vibrator. Vibration on the lungs fosoes the blood through the dead 
clean We operate the most complete engraving | as does wonderful work in all cases of consumption and lung 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 


















as 








PAINS @R ACHES: No matter what pains or aches have or 
Gueisoatindrye merchants Woes | Wl | Reta Se gemruy sas ete 
deliver an order of any size of engraving ,. within = eauriiies Gn LETY: i - debility our vibrator 


f 
24 Ours aN CRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Price only $2. 00, prepaid on receipt of $2.35 


Our new 48 oop ban hatin, fully Mustrated. It 
FREE == = “e be Ly dpe is a done by — Be 
rol .V-) ENGRAVING & inthemyn ate ee oo 
MILWAU KE E_ ‘UJ ?e Tee PR the Woeld 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. LAMBERT SNYDER co. 








Dept. 54A 41 West 24th St., New York, N. ¥ 











Vice-Presiden 

S Dia By BO ai oes ctinkccess $ 387,728.70 

ED, Morea iiscskscacens 1,374,983.43 
0 SS Se ee eee 2,232,582.94 
— SP ins ssc ncncdneeed 2,629,113.39 

pO | PPT TTT iT Tee 3,586,912.31 
rid eink nicsesnccs 3,825,471.71 

eS ee eee 4,349,427.92 

SS ee ae 4,938,629.05 
March 15, 1906................-. 5,998,431.52 

a ROR RRR Ree 6,987,241.89 
a a & per ae eee 8,302,858.70 
+ y ample capital provides security; 
‘im f undivi led. profits indicate pe 
“mel It constant growth is proof of good service; 
low Then you should open an account with the | 
" AMERIGAN NATIONAL BANK 
: Merchants’ Exchange Building. 
“i FRANCIS CUTTING, GEO. N. O’BRIEN 

Vice-President Cashier y})] 
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“Silver 
Plate 
that 
Wears” 








Service over the tables of three generations has 
won for “1847 ROGERS BROS.” silverware the title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears."’ To the honest 

quality standard strictly maintained since the year 1847 
add the richest designs of present day skill and you havein 


"1Q47 ROGERS BROS. 


knives, forks, spoons, etc., the best in 
silver-plate. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for, Catalogue 
“~ar age latest designs to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


(Taternational Silver Co., Successor.) 
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Bis-Kit 
** Gets them all.”’ 
~- Has 


cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
** rat- 
holes.’’ Ratsand mice leavechoicest food and 
grain forit. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 
At druggists--15c. a box. (170s tos tne tor there 
boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for Yankee Roach 
or send us 25c,; we'll mail direct to you. ‘‘Never fails.’’ 


Powde! 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. O. M. Springfield, O. 





Packed in boxes, ready for use. 













Zon-o-phone leaps into the lead of all 
talking machines with a complete 


NEW LINE OF INSTRUMENTS 


ranging from $30.00 to $75.00. The 
new Tapering Arm Zon-o-phone is a 
marvel of mechanical perfection. Try 
one. If not satisfied return it for full 
credit. Send for complete list of new 


ZON-0-PHONE RECORDS 


12-inch records - - $1.00 
— - - - .60 
The finest disc. records made. They 
play longer, last longer; are loud, clear 
and sweet without a trace of harsh or 
scratchy noises. Write for catalog today. 


UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
Camp & Mulberry Sts., 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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“The meeting of the sublime and beautiful.” 
(From article on Barometic Morality. See page 282.) 








Easter flowers of the Mojave desert. 
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waster om the Mojave Desert 


BY MARY H, COATES 


N the day before Easter, the train 
O was speeding westward across the 
Arizona desert, the engine, with 
breath-to-breath haste seemingly trying 
to overtake the steely sun-glitter dancing 
along the two, narrow, never-ending lines 
before it, will-o’-the-wisp gleams which 
always flashed and flitted just beyond 
reach, scurrying from an unending pro- 
cession of cacti, mesquite trees, creosote 
clumps, gravel banks and _ sand-washes, 
which raced backward past the car win- 
dow, and flung into the car the stifling, 
pungent odors peculiar to the desert. 

“To-morrow will be Easter!” The 
traveler’s eyes looked upon the forbidding 
scenes ; but memory and imagination per- 
versely, willfully, saw flowers—loads of 
flowers—being banked about altar and 
chancel and wreathed around column and 
gallery, filling the air with the fragrance 
of lilies; while on and on toward the 
west and into the violet dusk of night 
glided the train. 

The train was three hours behind sched- 
ule time, having been delayed by a wash- 
out on the track to the eastward; and so, 
by chance of these three missing hours, 
it was destined to halt just before dawn, 
at a water-tank siding on the Mojave, one 
at which passenger trains do not stop in 
the daytime. 


It was still dark, though near the mo- | 


ment of dawn, when the rhythmic hum of 
wheels ceased. Some one passed through 
the car and left the doors open. At once 
the wakeful passengers became aware of a 
subtle presence—the fragrance of flowers, 


of lilies and a strange, elusive, yet deli- 
cious perfume of mixed blooms was float- 
ing through the car. The wakeful trav- 
elers hurried out; light sleepers roused 
and followed. Flowers! It was Easter 
morn, but posies? Memory mockingly re- 
produced the scenes of yesterday. 

In the dusky sky last stars were quiv- 
ering distantly pale as eager eyes went 
peering across the land—the levels of 
white sand bereft of its ocean birthright. 
Stumbling feet hurried forward, and at 
the first step beyond the car track, trod 
upon flowers! 

Flowers there were, tall ones and lowly; 
large and small; snowy white and gaily 
tinted; standing in solitary state and in 
vast companies. Tiny pink blooms only 
an inch high spread over the ground in 
broad mats; bulettes but little higher, a 
thousand in each batallion; ‘er cally 
golden encelias; primroses with  art- 
shaped petals of softest yellow; semon- 
shaded spring beauties and pearly white 
ones; phacelias, jaunty lupines and the 
familiar sand vervain. 

Mingling with them were several varie- 
ties of thick-set spikes of white blooms, 
whose petals, in maturing, flamed pink, 
orange, ivory, mauve, exhaling the most 
entrancing and enduring perfume of these 
odorous blossoms of the desert. 

Scattered here and there were three 
plants, conspicuous because of their 
greater height, the size of the bloom and 
the color, which were typically commemo- 
rative of the Easter time. One was a 
white oenothera. Surmounting upright 
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stalks draped in luxuriantly vivid green 
foliage, its great, delicate petals were wide 
open, keeping the departure of the last 
morning star. 

Another was the regal, thistle-poppy, 
a tall, filmy greyish shadow crowned with 
immense white blooms; it stood the very 
spirit of the grey wastes awakened. 

The third was the desert lily, hemero- 
calis undulata. Springing from sand— 


Songs of 
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pure, clear, deep sand—the wavy leaves 
formed a base for slender, strong stems, 
which held from ten to three dozen fra- 
grant white lilies. Stems solitary or in 
clusters: of two or three, each a wand of 
waxen bloom. When the first ray of 
dawn broke, it revealed acres and acres— 
miles of sand and flowers, and everywhere 
the lilies standing sentinels over God’s 
Easter Garden of the Mojave. 


Springtime 


BY JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH 


Blossoms. 


Blossoms, blossoms! 
Pink and white, 
Blushing, bursting with delight; 
Beauty’s heralds come to woo, 
Roses, lilies, both are you— 
Blossoms, lovely blossoms! 


Blossoms, blossoms ! 
Dewey, fragrant, 
Luring every winged vagrant; 
Merry mad-caps of the spring, 
To the day your laughter fling— 
Breeze-tossed, sun-kissed blossoms! 


Daffodils. 
Daffodils golden, 
Aglint on the lea; 
From slender throats singing, 
From the yellow bells ringing, 
Your message to me 
Sweet message of spring! 





Daffodils telling 
Your joy to the sky; 
To honey-bees bending 
To listening earth sending, 
As zephyrs go by, 
A message of spring! 


The Violet. 


Lift up your shy, sweet eyes of blue, 
And tell me, violet, is it true 
That spring is here? 


So long the winter snow lay white, 
And blossoms slept through the long night 
On earth’s cold heart. 


So long were birdlings in their flight 
Toward home, I can’t believe it quite 
That spring is here. 


Thou art the earliest flower, I know, 
So violet, dear, it must be so 
That spring is here. 
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“Where dwell the sterner virtues.” 





Barometric Morality 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


O how many men and women has 
: the thought ever presented itself 


that crime and climate bear to each 
other the relation of cause and effect? 
That man’s morals are very often a fair 
index of weather conditions? Police rec- 
ords and a little quiet introspection will 
prove to any observant and unprejudiced 
individual that criminal tendencies bear 
more than a casual or accidental relation 
to a falling barometer. A “low pressure” 
area on the weather map ought to be a 
signal for “high pressure” activity on the 
part of the police and detective forces. of 
the affected area. A meteorological storm 
center marks the point of greatest crimi- 
nal activity with almost mathematical 
precision. The path of falling barome- 
ter is the path of falling virtue, traced in 
a red trail of suicide and murder, and 
outlined in burglaries, assaults, and a 


myriad of minor lapses from the straight 
and narrow way, only a small: percentage 
of which ever find their way into the 
newspapers or receive an airing in the 
police and divorce courts. 

What a delicate, complex and sensitive 
organ is the brain of man! How delicate- 
ly balanced, how easily disturbed and how 
imperfectly understood! Every one 
knows the serious results that are likely 
to follow, even a slight local pressure on 
that precious aggregation of gray matter 
that nature has so sedulously covered with 
its four-fold hood-of bone, muscle, hide 
and hair. It may bring hysteria, insan- 
ity, paralysis or death. That any or all 
of these ills are just as likely to result 
from too much atmospheric pressure as 
from a cracked skull or a blood clot ought 
not to be hard to believe. The normal 
brain is constructed to sustain with com- 
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fort and convenience an atmospheric 
pressure of almost fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. If one lives on the moun- 
tain tops, he becomes accustomed to a lit- 
tle less, and if he dwells on the seashore 
or in the valley to a little more; but any 
considerable variation in either direction 
from the accustomed mean is likely to dis- 
turb one’s moral, as well as physical and 
mental equilibrium. We all know the ex- 
hilaration that comes from ascending a 
mountain—provided one does not climb 
too high. We know that a little lessening 
of the everlasting pressure of miles of 
superimposed atmosphere is life to the 
man with weak lungs, but death to him 
with a weak heart. The effect on the 
mind and morals is just as great and al- 
most as obvious.. That it has attracted 
so little attention is for the same reason 
that a drunken man can hardly ever be 
brought to realize or acknowledge his con- 
dition. The effect is universal, and for 
that reason unremarked. 

So delicately adjusted is the mechanism 
that preserves our mental balance that a 
trifling: variation in pressure, or a little 
excess or deficiency in the amount of oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, ozone, carbon dioxide or 
any other element or impurity in the air 
that sustains life, may cause one to be- 
have in a manner that he would never 
dream of under strictly normal conditions. 
An oxygen jag is nearly as bad as, and a 
hundredfold more common, than a whis- 
key jag. Half the people that flock from 
inland cities to the seashore to sport in 
the surf, spoon on the sand and parade on 
the board-walk are drunk from the mo- 
ment of their arrival until they get back 
to their own firesides, although nothing 
stronger than an ice-cream soda may pass 
their lips. Can any one who has ever 
been at Atlantic City and reflected upon 
what he heard and saw doubt the state- 
ment? Those eager crowds of pleasure 
seekers are drunk on the salt sea air. The 
old, old wine that Neptune bottled and 
stored in his vaults when Venus was a 
giddy girl sporting in the surf, and when 
nymphs and nereids strolled along the 
beach, gets into their veins and tangles 
up their conventional habits, princivles 
and prejudices along with the elemental 
passions and impulses of primitive man 
in a manner that is both astonishing and 
disquieting. The long-faced Presbyterian, 





the leather-lunged Methodist, the rubber- 
conscienced Episcopalian, the hide-bound 
Covenanter, the liver-grown Lutheran, 
and the free and easy Baptist all forget 
their creeds and dogmas and books of dis- 
cipline and condescend for the time being 
to be human. And if one sees some nickel 
pinching old Pharisee, who goes at home 
on the theory that long prayers, loud 
amens and a sanctimonious demeanor 
will enable him to get passed inside the 
pearly gates at reduced rates, squandering 
his substance on a peroxide blonde of 
venerable years and kittenish behavior, 
he should not brand him off-hand as a 
dyed-in-the-wool hypocrite or think he 
has strayed deliberately from the path of 
virtue. Not at all. He is simply dizzy 
with the gin fizz of the ocean spray. When 
he gets back home, he will be just as 
stingy, just as long-winded and just as 
sanctimonious as before, and every quar- 
ter squandered in fond folly will haunt 
his dream and rend his hearstrings with 
remorse. And if one sees a strait-laced, 
sour-visaged school-ma’am lay aside her 
accustomed austerity; a staid and stately 
matron lose her prudence; and a fond and 
faithful wife forget her hard-working 
hubby back at home, and all cavort in the 
breakers just like spring calves on the 
green hillside, with no thought beyond 
the apish Willie-boys ogling them from 
the beach, it does not argue any moral 
obliquity on their part, but simply proves 
an excess of oxygen in the salt breeze that 
enters their constricted lungs and that 
puts their sluggish hearts to throbbing a 
little faster than usual, and pumping the 
rich, warm, red blood of vigorous woman- 
hood through their wizened veins a little 
more rapidly than is possible in the 
murky, smoke-laden atmosphere of their 
home city. 

Scientists tell us that far down in the 
ocean are multitudes of strange creatures 
constructed to live, move and have their 
being in those profound and_ sunless 


depths, weighted down by tons and tons 


of water, and sustaining a pressure that 
would crush like an egg-shell any creature 
designed by nature to breathe the strenu- 
ous air. Now and then it happens that 
one of these deep-sea creatures ventures 
too close to the surface—perhaps through 
idle curiosity, or perhaps in search of a 
new sensatior. Freed from the tremen- 
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dous pressure necessary to its continued 
existence, its tissues expand beyond the 
limits,of safety, and are rent and torn, 
and by and by a formless mass of jelly 
rises on the waves to supply a sweet and 
tender morsel to hungry sharks and fishes. 
If it were possible to take one of these 
creatures from the abysmal depth where 
it belongs and lift it suddenly into the 
attenuated air, it would literally explode. 

Now, this is a good illustration of what 
would happen to men and women when 
they leave the atmospheric stratum to 
which they have become accustomed, and 
ascend to greater heights. If they go too 
far out of their element, there is likely to 
be a méral, if not a physical, explosion. 
But if they do not go too high, the change 
is likely to be both pleasant and beneficial. 
‘The cognac of the mountain breeze acts 
like a tonic for jaded and depressed spir- 
its. A grateful exaltation, a mild ex- 
hilaration, results, such as follows a sin- 
gle glass of champagne when place, time, 
companionship and circumstance combine 
to give one of those perfect hours that 
come not more than once or twice in a 
life-time. One can now see that there 
is a sound philosophy underlying the im- 
pulse that prompts all primitive peoples 


to build their altars and temples on high 
places, and to seek out caves and deep 
valleys in the hour of death and mourn- 
ing. 
No doubt it is the influence of the dry, 
attenuated atmosphere of the elevated 
pleateaus, table-lands and plains of the 
West that must be held responsible for 
the exuberance of spirit that characterizes 
cowboys, miners and plainsmen. A “bad 
man” is not necessarily a drinker of “red 
eye” or any other brand of corn juice. He 
may be habitually and unconsciously 
drunk on atmosphere. Promiscuous 
shooting and strenuous jollification may 
mean no more than that the shooters and 
jollifiers are a little out of the atmos- 
pheric stratum necessary to preserve their 
conventional Sunday school equilibrium. 
A fish out of water cannot be expected to 
comport itself with dignity, nor to achieve 
much of a success in life. Neither can a 
man with gray matter constructed for 
high pressure effects give a good account 
of himself in.a low pressure area. It is a 
good deal like running a gas engine with 
steam or playing a piano with sledge 
hammers. ‘The best results need not be 
looked for. 

Like the Nebular Hypothesis, the theory 
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of Barometri¢ Morality will account for a 


good many things that have long puzzled 


both the wise and the curious. It will 
extricate scientists, philosophers, states- 
men, moralists and criminologists from 


the maze of many difficulties. It explains 
why virtue varies directly and vice in- 
versely with distance from the equator. It 
shows that there is a reason in nature 
as well as in heredity for the duello, the 
vendetta and the harem; and that the sto- 
lid German, the phlegmatic Scandinavian, 
the stable Briton, the analytic Scot, and 
the fire-eating Spaniard, owe to elemental 
activities the peculiarities that they boast 
of or deplore _.as race characteristics. 
Climatology explains why the venerable 
De Lesseps and a host of his countrymen 
sullied their fair names and reputations 
in saturnalian revelry and unspeakable 
dishonesty in perfervid Panama. The 
mercurial character of the French makes 
them respond to atmospheric variations 
as readily as the quicksilver in the bulb, 
and the canal builders were, perhaps as de- 
void of moral free agency. 

Now, also, we may see an explanation of 
the fact that has long puzzled archaeolo- 
gists that the earliest advanced. civiliza- 
tions of which we have any record were all 


- tentiaries and work-house 








developed im arid or semi-arid regions— 
in the rainless valleys of the Nile, the 
sandy plains of Assyria and Babylonia, 
the bald, bare rock of Yucatan,. the ele- 
vated plains of Mexico and Peru. It was 
because under those clear and smiling 
skies, unvexed bv fog, undimmed by cloud, 
the evolution of man progressed more 
rapidly taan in the compressed air-strata 
where the empires and world-powers of to- 
day have their seats. The same stimulus 
that brought them to precocious maturity 
brought:to.pass also their premature de- 
cay. 

Now, also, it is evident why so little 
progress has been made through all past 
ages in dealing with the prcblem of crime. 
With all due respect for Nordau, Lom- 
broso. Byrnes and others, it is suggested 
that criminologists have based their syl- 
logisms on wrong premises. Jail, peni- 
are crowded 
with the impotent victims of atmospheric 
conditions. Habitual criminals are really 
as devoid of the power of initiative as 
jellv fishes; and the day may come when 
mora! sanitariums will take the place of 
nresent-day penal institutions. A board 
of experts may examine criminals, decide 
just what amount of atmospheric pressure 
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or what particular brand of climate is 
needed to restore their equilibrium, and 
send them off to the sanitarium that fills 
the bill. If the treatment proves succéss- 
ful, the criminal might then be released 
on parole, pledging himself to remain in 
the atmospheric stratum found necessary 
in the restoration and preservation of his 
moral and mental tone. Given the proper 
physical conditions, who can doubt that 
the safe-cracksman could be metamor- 
phosed into a deacon, the embezzler into 
a philanthropist, the murderer into a 
packing house magnate, the pickpocket 
into a groceryman, and the highwayman 
into a stock-broker or trust promoter, the 
sneak thief into a private detective and 
the blackmailer into a reporter or muck- 
raker ? 

In this convenient and comprehensive 
theory we find a cogent reason for the fact 
that we must go to Ohio for our states- 
men, to Indiana for our poets and play- 
wrights, to Kansas for our cranks, to 
Massachusetts for our philosophers, and 
to New York and Pennsylvania for our 
political bosses. It is in the air, and no 
man can escape his destiny, save by a 
change of climate. He inhales it with 
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every breath. It explains why the cow 
pasture and the hay field are the nurseries 
of genius ; and the mill, factory and count- 
ing room the cradles of mediocrity. It 
teaches us to expect nothing good or beau- 
tiful to come into being in London, New 
York or Chicago. ‘The dwellers in the 
world’s great centers of population bor- 
row the great thoughts, imitate the great 
deeds and assimilate the great conceptions 
of all ages and peoples; but if one wants 
first-hand inspiration, he must get away 
from the muggy, murky blanket of smoke, 
soot and all uncleanliness that envelops 
the city like a wet dirty dish-rag, and 
breathe the ozone of the seashore, the 
oxygen of the mountains, the honey-laden 
air of the farm or the pine-scented breeze 
of the forest. 

Inhabitants of very large cities are good 
blacksmiths. They can take the metals 
that others have delved for and refined, 
and forge them into a horse-shoe or a 
telescope; they can make anything, from 
a brass stick-pin to an armored cruiser, 
from a soap advertisement to an encyclo- | 
pedia; but creative genius dwelleth not in 
a flat, nor is Pegasus shod for cobble- 
stones or asphalt. 














Dandelions 


BY MARY OGDEN VAUGHAN 


Last night the grass was starred with flowers; 
They vanished with the set of sun. 

‘To-day a miracle is ours, 
And in their place stands, one by one— 


Like soldiers in a dress parade— 
High-lifted stalks of wondrous sheen, 
With shadowy spheres, in white arrayed, 
Topping each slender shaft of green. 


What fairy’s wand has touched the flowers, 
And turned their gold to silver spray? 
: Or wandering elves from moonlit bowers 
} Have stolen all their gold away? 


Some tiny toilers, as they roam 
Far, far afield in zig-zag flight— 

The bees—have brought the magic home, 
That worked this mystery of a night. 


In crucible of Nature’s mold 
The ‘subtle alchemy was wrought, 
| That turned the shining disks of gold, 
To clustered crystals, fondly sought 















By vagrant winds in frolic play, 
And scattered far o’er lawn and mead, 
To cling and grow, and bloom some day, 
And change again to winged seed. 


Oh, wondrous power! that guards with care 
The lowly bloom in grassy nest, 

And lures the bee to visit there 
Bringing the spoils from other quest, 


To plant within the waiting heart 

The gold-dust from some kindred flower, 
And this accomplished, bursts apart 

The close-sct petals in an hour, 


And sends aloft, to catch the air, 
This rounded, feathery, dusk-white dome, 

That bears within its circle fair 

A myriad blossoms yet to come 
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Toe Smille of the Princess 


BY FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD 


F you want the history of the coming 

I of the king, here it is. There was also, 
and beforehand, the coming of the 

princess; that story, too, is here. Be- 
sides that, there is the story of the prin- 
cess’s smile, and you may read that here 
and nowhere else, for it is inside history 
known by but few, and never revealed be- 
fore. And one of the princesses being of 
the blood royal of those United States of 
America where you sit turning these 
pages, has a claim on your attention. 

It was a Sunday morning, though had 
you walked abroad in a certain town of 
southwestern France you would not have 
thought so, No bells rang to service, no 
hush was in the dancing spring air. The 
country people came toiling into town as 
they did every day, carrying their loads 
of market stuff in baskets poised on their 
heads or in tiny carts drawn by diminu- 
tive mules or more diminutive donkeys. 
They looked not beyond the road before 
them to see what glories the sun lit up. 
Their backs were turned to the mountains 
that dipped sapphire slopes to emerald 
fields. They never glanced at the gem- 
colored sea beneath the cliffs. They were 
going where they could put money in their 
purses, and all the cooks and many of the 
mistresses of the town flocked to the mar- 
ket place to get the better of them if they 
could. 

Below the stairway that separated some 
buildings on one side of the market, the 
portal of the Anglican Church appeared 
in odd contrast to the scene above. While 
the noise of the market was at its height, 
the portal opened wide. Presently, from 
all quarters of the villa and chalet studded 
tcwn, from the great hotels fronting the 
sea and the small hotels on the cliffs, from 
pensions wedged in between towering man- 
sions and from outlying garden-girdled 
homes, people began to arrive, to enter 
through the portal and disappear within 
the-church. Now and then the market 
people stopped their occupations to look 
and remark: “How many English go to 


mass to-day,” for it was rare to see this 
gathering of a great congregation, as the 
foreigners generally did as others—ran 
into the churches to stay only as long as 
one would take to say a few awes or pater 
nosters, and out again, or they went sight- 
seeing, guide book in hand. 

To-day was different, and the market 
people were curious. Then it was whis- 
pered that the crowd came because the 
princess was coming, “she who is to be 
the queen of the little king.” 

“Who says so?” demanded one and an- 
other, and the belief was checked until 
the cook of a reliable English resident 
was dragged forward and made to repeat 
the news. Yes, her mistress had said so, 
and all the family were hurrying to church 
—a thing that hadn’t happened since she 
had been cook for them. The princess 
was coming to mass this morning. 

“Tt will be her last Protestant mass, 
then,” cried a fierce-looking Basque, “for 
a good Catholic she’ll have to be when she 
marries with the little king.” 

Then for a while monéy-getting was for- 
gotten, and everybody rushed to the stair- 
way to see the princess alight at the church 
door. Inside, the closely packed congre- 
gation were waiting, also, ready to get, to 
their feet when the royal party should pass 
through the aisle. Presently they came, all 
of them, though there were eyes only for 
the little, modest, fair-haired young girl 
who was chosen to wear a crown. Simple 
enough she was, in a plain little green 
gown that hinted at none of the royal 
splendor that might be hers by and bye. 
People looked and wondered, and if the 
congregation said nothing audible, not 
so the market people. She was “gra- 
cieuse,” they said, and “mignonne,” and 
“jolie,” but ma foie, she was over serious 
and a smile goes a long way for prince or 
peasant. 

While this was happening in the south, 
another young girl’s fate was sending her 
from the north to play a part in the prin- 
cess’s story. 
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When Clementina Smith’s recovery 
from threatened appendicitis had pro-- 


gressed to such a point that the doctor 
himself said his visits could be discon- 
tinued, the final prescription was a com- 
mand for the patient to leave Paris for 
some warmer climate. The girl’s mother 
asked where to take her. 

“Anywhere in the midi,” the doctor 
answered, “‘except the Riviera—she won’t 
get enough ozone along that coast; go the 
other way to Pau, or somewhere on the At- 
lantic seaboard.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Smith remem- 
bered the little Basque woman who had 
been her daughter’s nurse for the first 
half dozen years of the child’s life, and 
who had, ever since returning to the 
Basses Pyrenees, and, marrying there, 
ceaselessly begged a visit from “Madame 
et la chere petite mademoiselle.” 

Somehow, after'taking Clementina back 
to America to give her the education that 
could be so much more complete than 
most girls of her class would take in Eu- 
rope, the Smiths had thought their vaca- 
tion time spent on the Continent too 
short, and the climate of Southern France 
too warm in‘ summer to allow them to 
make that ever-promised but always de- 
ferred visit to Gascony, even though the 
attractions of beautiful country invited as 
well as the good old nurse. But now that 
school and college days were over for the 
young girl, her music gave excuse for her 
remaining in Paris for the winter, though 
Mrs. Smith withheld the real reason. 

- This was nothing less than to keep the 
girl from the near neighborhood of Fred 
Castro, whose devotion was too evidently 
pleasing to her. There was nothing 
against Fred, except that he had not in- 
herited his father’s millions, and was 
Spanish. Indeed, being cut off because he 
had chosen a profession for himself, and 
had started on the lowest round of the 
journalistic ladder in New York, instead 
of contenting himself with doing nothing 
in a Mexican palace, he had ceased to 
write himself Alfonso Frederico Castro, 
Jr., and dropping the first name, was an 
individual in himself. He was bound to 
make a name, everybody said, but until he 
did make it, Mrs. Smith thought her 
daughter should not see too much of him. 
She was rather disconcerted when she 
heard that he had been sent to report the 
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Conference at Algeciras, and when he 
called on her and her daughter in passing 
through Paris. Of course, it was an aw- 
ful thing for Clementina to have been so 
ill, and her mother wouldn’t let herself 
think it was providential that it should 
have happened just when it did. Still she 
was not sorry of an actual excuse for de- 
nying the young man a sight of her daugh- 
ter. 

And now that the doctor said: “Get her 
away from Paris!” she jumped at the 
chance of taking her out of the city before 
Fred should pass through it again, as he 
had said he would do on his way home. 
They could go quietly down to Biarritz, 
and by stopping with Gabrielle instead of 
being noted in hotel arrivals, they could 
quite naturally and easily avoid another 
Visit. 

So it was that the Smiths found them- 
selves the third week of the New Year in 
that beautiful region of France girded on 
three sides by purple mountains and an 
opal-tinted sea, and stretching away to 
the pine forests that rim its northern 
boundary. It was spring in weather, joy- 
ous, enticing. The yellow tuvaw was 
abloom among its green spikes along the 
dunes ; daisies peeped up beneath the haw- 
thorne hedges that were beginning to show 
green buds; in gardens, cherry and peach 
trees were in flower. From the windows 
of Gabrielle’s little Basque house could be 
seen the long up-slope and swift down- 
drop of La Rhune, on the French frontier, 
the dented pinnacle of Les Trois Cou- 
ronnes that rose far on the other side of 
the bay behind Queen Nathalie’s villa, and 
Jaisquivel guarding Spain’s boundary, 
where the Madrid highroad crosses the 
Bidassoa and continues northward to 
Paris. 

The blue of the sky, the opal of the sea, 
the purple of the mountains and the whole 
radiance of the beautiful land offered the 
young convalescent such sweet sights that 
she was enough content to lie on her chaise 
longe and gaze from her window while 
waiting quietly the increase of strength 
that would enable her to go out again into 
the glad world. If missing Fred’s visil 
was hard, at least she was nearer to where 
he was, and if her mother had not thought 
of it, she had—that they were, after all, on 
the main route between Spain and France. 
So the girl watched the frontier mountain 
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range, and thought nothing at all about 
the gay town two miles away, nor paid at- 
tention to the whirling automobiles that 
flashed by with loads of pleasure seekers 
bound for the Casino or the golf links or 
the social functions that join the coast 
towns for miles. Her mother called her 
a good little girl to set herself so earnestly 
to getting well, and Gabrielle, running in 
from occupation about her bit of a place, 
said she was the si gentille petite she had 
always been. It was she who brought the 
girl all the town gossip and pointed out 
who was who in the passing motors and 
carriages. The day the pussy-willows were 
out, she announced that all the flowers 
were blooming early to grace the fianctal- 
les of the young king of Spain, and sa 
gracieuse altesse, la princesse Ena. 

“So they have come here after all, 
mamma,” said the girl. 

Mrs. Smith laughed. “And the Riviera 
is wild with jealousy—somebody’s started 
a rumor that the king will not awooing 
come.” 

“T shouldn’t think,’ Clementina said, 
looking down the road where Mouriscot’s 
roofs could be seen, “that she’d come un- 
less———” 

“There can be no doubt,” her mother as- 
serted, “since she has come. After all, I 
have brought you where there’s excitement 
unusual, if not great. There’ll be a lot of 
passing on this road now. Perhaps we 
should be more quiet at a hotel in town, 
Ina, dear.” 

“Oh, no,” protested the daughter. “I’m 
getting well so fast, mamma, it would be 
a pity to change and disappoint Gabri- 
elle, too.” She didn’t add that if this 
was the route for a royal suiter to travel 
it might be also possible for an ordinary 
man, and this time she would not be too 
ill to see him. She began to fret a little 
about going out these fine days, especially 
when she saw from her window a girl of 
her own age strolling along the greening 
lanes. It was so much more interesting to 
walk than to ride. “Look, Gabrielle,” she 
said, as the woman brought in her lunch, 
“that must be an English girl, and—why, 
she looks like me, doesn’t she? Even her 
gown is the very color of one of mine.” 

“Yes, it is surely so,” agreed Gabrielle, 
“and Mam’selle,” impressively, “that is 
the Princess Ena!” 


Clementina leaned forward eagerly. 
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“How strange we should look alike,’ she 
said, “and the last part of the nazae that 
they call me at home sounds the same as 
hers! I wonder if she can be happier with 
a king for a lover than ¥ 

“She is tres gracieuse, petite, but she 
doesn’t smile as you do,” declared Gabri- 
elle, as if that should be a comfort. 

“T shall forget how to smile if I can’t 
go out soon,” fretted the girl. “Do tease 
mamma to let me, Gabrielle. See how 


strong I am now, and I so want to see the 
king when he comes.” 
K * 


* * 


A few days after, Alfonso XIII of 
Spain came speeding, not in medieval 
fashion on a charger, but in his swift au- 
tomobile from his own kingdom to claim 
the English princess; a young girl came 
out of a little chalet just off the road to 
Mouriscot and looked up and down ex- 
citedly. She wore a simple green tailored 
gown and a little hat shrouded in a white 
veil. Her hair caught the sun and shone 
with burnished lustre that matched the 
brightness of her face. It was Clemen- 
tina boldly escaping from the guardians 
of her health, that she might venture fur- 
ther than they had yet permitted her to 
walk. She had not been able to see the 
king from her window; she had heard 
that his dashing journey from San Se- 
bastian brought him every morning about 
this time to greet the princess with all 
the ardor any lover might dare to show; 
that on the daily drive the royal pair took 
all about the lovely country, the princess 
went with unsmiling face, although it 
was known she was happy as girl might 
be, to say nothing of a queen. Clementina, 
envying the happiness, if not the royalty, 
wanted to see for herself. 

It was a lovely morning, with that 
thrill of promise in the air that makes all 
hearts in springtime turn to thoughts of 
love. Many people were abroad; the lit- 
tle victoria cabs rushing along at the 
sharp crack of the cocher’s whip, were 
carrying, to the entrance of Mouriscot, 
tourists eager to see the daily arrival of 
the king, and the newspaper men and 
photographers hastening to set up their 
cameras along the way. Automobiles 
whirled on towards the highroad, with 
people who would be the first to greet the 
royal visitor. This publicity and pur- 
suance of lovers because they were of 
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repelled Clementina; she 


rank 
paused, almost turned back, then her de- 
sire to see also urged her on, but she 


high 


would not add to the gaping throng 
around the villa gates. She turned down 
a lane that was a short though rough and 
unusually untraveled cut, to the Madrid 
highroad, descending steeply between 
high banks that hid anything from view. 

Clementina glanced far along the turn- 
pike below, making sure the approaching 
king was not in sight, then ran forward 
quickly to reach the level before any ve- 
hicle should appear on the horizon. The 
rustle of her skirts against the wind 
seemed to mingle with a puffing sound; 
she stopped to listen; yes, surely that 
was the pant of an automobile; she was 
going to miss the king after all. 

The king in his motor had, in fact, 
reached the hollow below the incline at 
the moment when Clementina’s eyes were 
searching the distance, and with probably 
a wish to avoid the too curious crowd, he 
suddenly turned the machine up the lane, 
taking the rougher but quieter and shorter 
way to reach his princess. Suddenly be- 
fore his eyes, as he slowed down, appeared 
the figure of a fair girl with the lustrous 
hair and the soft complexion that made 
glad the heart of the youthful wooer. A 
fluttering veil such as had teased his 
cheek as the princess sat beside him in 
swift racings against the wind, was tied 
under the rosy chin, the grave mouth was 
almost a smile. The king brought the 
machine to a swift stand; in a moment he 
was out of the car, cap in hand, his boyish 
face alight with eagerness. To come to 
meet him—how sweet of her! It was 
like the happy, new independence they 
had already shown the world, choosing 
each other and going about the country 
democratically. é 

A few strides brought him to the girl’s 
side. She valed and retreated a little be- 
fore his eagerness; the unbending looks 
carried by the princess in public were not 
in the face the king looked into now; the 
eyes shone with merriment, but the 
silence which the world had xemarked 
with the unbendingness held her. 

At this moment a figure emerging froin 
the bushes that fringed the banks above 
the lane sprang down and forward, and 
the hand the king had extended towards 
the girl was seized. In an instant the 
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gentlemen who had remained in the au- 
tomobile, and the chauffeur, rushed for- 
ward and threw themselves between their 
sovereign and this audacious person. Re- 
volvers were drawn and leveled, but no 


-one uttered a sound, not even the two 


young girls, for the newcomer was a girl 
also, no older in looks than that other 
towards whom the king was hastening 
when his way was barred. 

“Stay your arms, gentlemen,” cried she 
in Spanish, throwing an imperious look 
from flashing eyes upon the group of men. 
“I have only good to bring his majesty, 
and he will let me give it him, for I have 
come all the way from Granada to wish 
him joy in this hour.” 

She moved to lift the king’s hand that 
she still held beneath the restraining hold 
the chauffeur had laid upon her. The 
king did not resist, but the gentlemen of 
his suite began to speak all at once; they 
used strong words, wild words; they 
talked of the insolence in trapping the 
king in this way, and the danger and 
treachery that lurked in the black art 
of the Zingali; they begged his majesty to 
allow them to summon a gendarme to ar- 
rest and take off the gipsy girl. 

But the king left his hand in hers. He 
would listen to no remonstrance; when 
one of the gentlemen said it was but an 
excuse to detain him and _ conspirators 
against his safety would follow, he 
laughed ; he ordered the chauffeur to re- 
lease his hand and requested his suite to 
retire a little. He would hear what the 
gipsy had to say, but he reached forward 
with his left hand and gallantly lifted a 
hand of the fair young girl who had re- 
mained speechless, looking with dismayed 
glance on these strange happenings. 

“T ask only, senorita,” said the king 
to the gipsy, “that you read first the hand 
of the princess.” 

Without dropping the king’s hand, the 
gipsy took the trembling fingers of the 
other girl and studied the little hand. 
Clementina, too frightened to resist, sub- 
mitted silently. The brown face and the 
fair one bent together over the pink palm, 
and Alfonso’s eager, boyish eyes were 
fixed also on the lines that marked it. The 
gipsy’s looks traveled from one to the 
other of the hands she held, and her ex- 
pression changed; she trembled visibly, 
then seemed to try to hide it, laughed a 
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little and began to utter foolish, lame 
commonplaces. 

“Come, come,” said the king shortly, 
“tell what you see, or, if you’ve nothing 
more than that, I shall have to believe 
those gentlemen were right and let them 
have their way.” 

“Your majesty cannot frighten me,” 
said the girl. “I see much that I have 
not told—shall I tell you aii I see?” 

“No,” cried Clementina, suddenly, 
trying to withdraw her hand; all at once 
she knew that the gipsy saw what the 
king did not. 

“Yes,” commanded the king, “tell all 
you see.” 

“In your majesty’s hand I see a clear 
course, all coming as you would have it— 
a prosperous reign, a happy life, a 4 

“But the princess? I told you to read 
her highness’s hand first.” 

“The princess,” halted the gipsy, turn- 
ing. to the small hand, “does not—wed 
with your majesty; she goes away, a long 
way over water; she will live with the 
setting sun; she will sit upon no throne, 
but——” 

*‘Nonsense,” interrupted the _ king, 
sharply, “enough, girl, you don’t know 
what you are talking of; you don’t know 
your trade.” 

“Your majesty ordered me to read this 
hand,” answered the gipsy with a proud 
look. “I came only to bring good pro- 
phecy to your majesty, and I brought it; 
but, though I began to read this hand at 
your majesty’s command, I must finish it 
for my own honor. The owner of this 
hand has a happy life before her, but she 
sits on no throne; the owner of this hand 
can smile; she is not your majesty’s 
princess.” 

The gipsy raised her head defiantly, 
regarding the young people. Clementina’s 
daring suddenly gave way, her face turned 
deadly pale. 

“The girl is right,” she said in Eng- 
lish. “I regret that your majesty has 
mistaken me for ‘a 

A stir and suppressed altercation in the 
direction of the automobile, the puffing 
of another machine not visible, footsteps 
running forward, drowned Clementina’s 
voice. A man in the fur coat of a motor- 
ist, hat in hand, and struggling to remove 
his goggles, came hurrying up. 

“Your majesty,” he began. 
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Clementina gave a little cry, and the 
man glanced at her; her face suffused 
with color and then went perfectly white ; 
he strode past the king. “Ina,” he said. 
“Ina, is it you here?” His voice was very 
low, but the Latin pronunciation of the 
vowels in the name reached the king’s 
ear. With an imprecation, he leaped for- 
ward, grasping the man’s wrist. 

“Tios, mio, senor,” he exclaimed, “how 
dare you address her highness in such 
fashion ?” 

“Her highness!” cried the man, falling 
back. “Pardon, sire, but——” 

“Let me speak,” cried the girl, strug- 
gling to find her voice. “Your majesty 
has mistaken me for the princess; until 
this moment I have not been able to cor- 
rect the mistake. The gipsy has spoken 
truly. I shall sit upon no throne. I beg 
your majesty to pardon the mistake,” and 
Clementina was too frightened to see any- 
thing funny in what she said. 

“Not the princess!” exclaimed the king, 
coming nearer. “But what an extraordi- 
nary likeness, though I see the difference 
now.” For a moment he seemed abashed, 
confused, then he looked up with a smile. 
“Mademoiselle, it is I who owe you an 
apology, and yet I would ask a favor of 
you.” He had moved on a few paces, his 
hand on the young girl’s arm, guiding her 
up the hill. ‘‘I would beg you,” said the 
king, “not to betray my blunder; even 
my suite there need not know, if you will 
aid me. You can refuse to let me take 
you on in the motor to the villa; you will 
walk. Therefore I back down this hill 
and take those gentlemen as usual to the 
Hotel du Palais where I leave them and 
return to Mouriscot and the princess, who 
will be waiting there for me then. Made- 
moiselle, I put myself in your hands; 
your silence can save me from an awk- 
ward explanation; we are neither of us 
to blame, and the incident is not an un- 
happy one, but that I could mistake an- 
other for my own princess would sound 
strange indeed.” 

“Your majesty may count on my 
silence, if silence is your wish, but may 
I say this?” asked Clementina. She sud- 
denly felt that the year or two’s advantage 
in age she had over the young king 
showed her what ought to be done. She 
spoke bravely: “I am a woman as the 
princess is; if my fiance——” 
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“Have you a fiance?” asked the king 
with eager sympathy. 

She nodded, a blush rising to her brow, 
and glancing back down the lane where 
the fur-coated motorist stood staring 
grimly after her, “if my fiance happened 
to have such an adventure, I should 
rather he’d tell me than to hide it; I 
should be glad to laugh about it with 
him.” 

“Ah, but if he were not sure you 
would laugh at yourself, or if you did not 
laugh much in public.” 

“Some one might teach me; perhaps 
the princess would be glad to learn, and 
every one longs to see her smile. Does 
your majesty pardon me?” She lifted 
eves brimful of laughter to the young 
king’s face; her fear was gone; the two 
looked at each other like merry young 
people who have shared a joke. 

“Indeed, I have nothing to pardon,” 
the king declared. “I am rather indebted 
to you; how may I discharge that debt?” 

“There is nothing owing to me,” she 
declared. “But,” hesitating and glancing 
down the lane, “I will confide in you,” 
she said, impulsively. “My fiance is one 
of the journalists sent to attend the con- 
ference at Algeciras. They have suddenly 
sent him here to report your majesty’s 
visit. Arriving after all the other jour- 
nalists have found the first news, he will 
get nothing that will satisfy his paper? 
He wrote me that he was in despair, 
though he would come. I did not expect 
him so soon, but he is there,” pointing 
down the lane, “the gentleman who an- 
gered your majesty by speaking to me; if 
he could have a word with you 

Alfonso whirled round on his heel and 
beckoned the fur-coated man who was 
watching every movement of the king 
and the girl. Fred Castro came up in 
three strides. 

“The lady tells me, sir,” said the king, 
“that you.seek an interview.” 

“T should not wish to owe it to the lady, 
sire,” came the grim reply.. “I bear a 
paper for your majesty from Algeciras, 
entrusted to me to deliver into your 
hand.” : 

*‘As to that,” answered the king, stiffly, 
“T receive such communications only at 
San Sebastian.” 

“T was sent on from San Sebastian 
this morning,” Castro said, “and followed 
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your majesty in one of your own automo- 
biles. ‘The matter concerns,” he dropped 
his voice and talked so rapidly in Spanish 
that Clementina’s knowledge of it did not 
allow her to follow had she been so dis- 
posed. She was not, however; something 
in Fred’s look had chilled her; the laugh- 
ter died out of eyes and heart, and only 
this morning she had been so joyous, 
hearing he was coming. She moved on, 
thinking sadly. Presently the voices of 
the men behind her drew nearer, the tones 
had changed; the king was speaking with 
boyish joyousness; Fred answered in his 
hearty, sincere way, diplomatic respect 
not too visible. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the king. “I am 
going to take your advice about telling 
the princess, and Mr. Castro shall have 
the only personal interview I have given 
to any journalist in Biarritz, but I should 
be awfully grateful if you could do me 
a favor, you and,” he glanced at Castro, 
“this gentleman.” 

Clementina looked her consent. 

“We should like,” the king went on, 
“the princess and I, to get away quite 
unobserved for one walk. If you would 
allow your resemblance to the princess to 
throw the people off our track for an 
hour, she and I would be most deeply 
grateful. Mr. Castro will explain, and as 
I am late already, I will rush on to the 
Palais with those other gentlemen who 
need not know all our joke.” 

He held out his hand and Clementina, 
placing hers in it, said; “I will help your 
majesty with all my heart,” and then, 
without a glance at Fred, she turned and 
rai up the lane, disappearing over the 
bend of the hill. 

An hour later, Mrs. Smith found her 
daughter sitting quietly by her window, 
gazing as usual towards the mountains. 
“Where have you been,-dear?” asked the 
mother. “I thought you might feel strong 
enough to-day to walk down to the villa 
and see the king arrive, but I couldn’t 
find you, so I went on. It was a pretty 
sight—those two young people. He 
dashed up so eagerly, and she ‘stood in 
the doorway smiling so happily.” 

“Then she can smile in _ private?” 


asked Clementina, turning her head 
away. 
“Smile! 1 should think so.” Mrs. 


“Tt is just an 


Smith was enthusiastic. 
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ideal match, and the union of Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon is sure to make an influence 
that will be beneficial all around. 

*T am glad vou think that, mamma,” 
said Clementina bringing a very sweet 
smile back from the window, “for Fred 
Castro is here, and I am going motoring 
with him presently.” She fingered a note 
that had come from Fred just now, but 
she did not offer to show it to her mother. 

Mrs. Smith gasped. Then she laughed 
—she was fairly caught, as she admitted 
herself, and when Clementina had told 
her of the morning’s adventure, she 
capitulated altogether. “Well,” she de- 
clared, “if he gets into that favor, of 
course his fortune is made, and it is nar- 
row to raise a difficulty about a difference 
in race nowadays. So I am to chaperon 
the princess this afternoon,” she laughed, 
“and who am I to impersonate?” 

But it never was plain who the second 
lady was in the king’s automobile that af- 
ternoon, so veiled was she and so wrapped 
in fur. The king, too, wore a great fur 
coat instead of the trim leather suit he 
usually displayed, and he even had on his 
goggles, so only the smooth, long chin 
was visible on his face. The princess, 
however, was clad in the green gown al- 
ready familiar to the public; her veil 
floated away from her face, and the radi- 
ance of her smile was contagious. As the 
machine rushed into town, the watching 
crowds at the Place de la Liberte cheered 
heartily, and when the princess bowed 
and smiled by way of acknowledgment. 
the enthusiasm reached its height. Peo- 
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ple rushed .to the baskets of the flower 
girls who paraded in front of the Grand 


‘Hotel, and rifled them to throw at her 
‘highness and the young king, who was at- 


tending so strictly to the business of driv- 
ing the motor that he could only lift his 
hand in military salute, but that was 
enough to please a people already well 
pleased with him—it was the princess’s 
smile that made them glad. 

“Bless their hearts,” cried an old lady, 
wiping sympathetic tears from her eyes as 
the motor sped on. “It is indeed a great 


day when love and power.and youth all 
go together.” 
* 


* * 


When Clementina and Fred were sit- 
ting in the twilight that night watching 
the colors fade from sea and mountain, 
a messenger brought the girl a note whose 
inner covering was addressed to “Ina, the 
princess of Castro.” Within were a few 
words of sweet gratitude for the beautiful 
hours she had enabled two lovers to steal 
from the madding crowd. 

“The hour that made you a princess to 
the world,” said the man. “If only I 
could make you one really, sweet; and I 
ought to, being Alfonso,” he laughed 
ruefully. 

“T shall be content,” she said, “if you 
will never look at me again as you did 
this morning in the lane.” 

“Ah,” cried the man, “that distrust 
and suspicion is the Latin trait your An- 
glo-Saxon frankness will cure me of, and 
then——” 

And then the “princess” smiled. 
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Darkness o’er the land is spread, 
Hush-a-bye, curly-head ! 

We're off on the Starlight Limited— 
So soft and silently into the night, 
Not even watch suspects our flight. 


The fireflies light their lamps in the air, 
Frogs are chorusing everywhere ; 

From darkening thickets the night hawks cry 
“Whip-poor-Will!” as we go by. 

Crickets chirp, and hark—who spoke? 

Only the screech owl from the oak. 


Over the bridge of slumber—so 

Into the Valley of Dreams we go, 

Where the Sand Man lives who every day 

Comes to carry us off from play; 

And far, far on the other side 

The mountains are where the dawn clouds hide. 
















Bye, bye, drowsy eyes, 
Sleep till the day returns to the skies, 
And the birds awake to greet the sun, 


And the Starlight Limited’s trip be done— 
Bye-low, my darling one. 










Cat Farming im California 


BY KATE A. HALL 


O borrow a commandment from the 

witty Charles Dudley Warner: 

“Let us respect the cat!” for that 
gentle, insinuating, soft-coated creature 
has, within the memory of the present 
generation from the servile condition of 
a back-alley: feline sustaining his nine 
lives on ancient bones or subsisting on the 
charity of quiet spinsters, to the proud 
rank of a zealously guarded pet whose 
value is reckoned at the price of a modest 
home. From being regarded as a hoodoo 
and kicked off the rear porch, the cat has 
come to be the cherished pet of kings, one 
of whom, the sovereign of Great Britain, 
recently purchased a prize beauty for the 
modest sum of three thousand five hun- 
died dollars. Royal Norton, whose fame 
reaches to the bounds of the world, has a 


recognized value of two. thousand dollars, 


and many Californians, in whose State 


the: cat farm is now proving worthy of 


mention among leading industries, have 
paid the sum of one hundred dollars for 
a fine Angora or Persian puss within the 
last year. ‘ 

It was in 1871 that the cat, after cen- 
turies of dishonor, came again into his 
own, for it was in that year that the first 
exhibition of domestic cats was held in the 
Crystal Palace in London. Not since the 
ancient Egyptians deified the cat along 
with the crocodile, tthe bull and the asp, 
had the felis vulgaris been accorded so 
great a degree of respect. The Persians, 
following the Egyptians, worshiped the 
purring creatures, and tradition has it 
that a persian army once went to battle 
against the Egyptians with cats before 
them in place of shields, whereupon the 
enemy became so struck with terror that 
there was a precipitate retreat. But the 
Greeks and the Romans had little respect 
for cats, and the nations that flourished 


in parlors of Mrs. Leland Morton’s Chicago home. 
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after the barbaric hordes descended upon 
decaying Rome did not elevate them in 
general respect. 

The introduction of the long-haired 
cats from Persia and Angora is responsi- 
ble for the first great impetus in cat cul- 
ture, while the insistent law of evolu- 
tion has improved the original stock 
brought across the water to a degree that 
has rapidly increased their value. Grow- 
ing appreciation of the foreigner’s su- 
perior points has stimulated the market 
to an appreciable extent, and the advan- 
tages for -cat farming offered by the 
equable temperature and abundant sun- 
shine of California has made the cat- 
raising industry particularly attractive 
in this State. 

America’s interest in the marketable 
cat originated in Chicago, where Mrs. Le- 
land Norton, owner of the famous Royal 
Norton, the prize-winner of the world, es- 
tablished kennels adjoining her fashion- 
able Drexel Boulevard home not many 
years ago. Mrs. Norton secured two fine 
imported animals as household pets some 


years ago, and several years later decided 
to give some attention to cat-raising as 
an industry. The long-haired cat was then 
so rare in America that he was a curios- 
ity, and distinguished personages from 
every profession, captains of industry and 
politicians, found a visit to the Drexel 
Kennels well worth their while. In time, 
the cat fanciers of the Lake City planned 
a cat show, which was quite as fashion- 
able at that time as the horse show is to- 
day. The avenue turned out to view the 
fluffy pets, and the alley spared some of 
its circus money for the same purpose. 
The aristocracy of cats had been estab- 
lished. Felis vulgaris, in the parlance of 
the society editor, was no longer a 
“climber.” He had “arrived.” 

Mrs. Norton was naturally chosen the 
first president of the Chicago Cat Club, 
mother of the hundreds of cat clubs which 
now flourish in America, and she re- 
mained its president for several seasons. 
Upon removing to California a few win- 
ters ago, she brought Royal Norton and 
a small family of pedigreed cats, and the 
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California. cat farm was brought to the at- 
tention of the wide world. All over the 
Golden State there are now maintained 
interesting, curious and profitable cat 
farms, and the California pussy is shipped 
from the Coast to the Far East, and even 
across the ocean. The cat show has be- 
come commoner than the time-honored 
chicken show of the county fair, and the 
long-haired Angora or Persian, with high 


It was at first regretted by catterers 
that. the long-haired cat had attained a 
popularity greater than his brother, for 
the latter is rather delicate, and quite of- 
ten is defective in sight or hearing. It 
was thought, therefore, that the purchas- 
ers of cats would be chary of paying fancy 
prices for stock that might live but a 
short time unless given the most watchful 
care. But such was not the case. The 





Royal Norton, the most famous cat in two continents, valued at $2,000. 


ruff and a tail often sixteen inches across 
is king. At the annual cat show may be 
found, besides the usual Persians and 
Angoras, the odd Manx or tailless cat, 
cross-eyed cats, odd-eyed cats, civet cats, 
tamed wild cats, Mexican cats, Japanese 
cats, ‘and Siamese cats, the last-named 
having a short coat and a tail which has 
a striking black tip. 


cat market improved steadily, and a man 
with well-filled pockets hesitates no longer 
about paying the price of a fine Angora 
than he does about taking a little flyer in 
stocks or putting his pocket money on the 
favorite horse. A Los Angeles woman 
purchased a fine white Persian cat a short 
time ago for eighty dollars. The day after 
the cat arrived, it reached out its paw for 
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forbidden things, whereupon the owner 
boxed its ears in mild reproof. But Mas- 
ter Cat was high-spirited and resented the 
insult. He made a precipitate exit by way 
of the open front door, and has not been 
seen since in that neighborhood. 

Probably the most celebrated cat in his- 
tory was Miss Frances Willard’s “Toots.” 
“Toots” was not his name in the begin- 
ning, for he was early christened “Glad- 
stone.” But that was before the great 
Englishman repudiated “Certain princi- 
ples dear to the heart of the great temper- 
ance leader.” When the “grand old man” 
fell from grace in the eyes of the white- 
ribboners, “Gladstone Willard” became 
“Toots Willard,” and a veil was drawn 
over the sad history of his change of name. 
“Toot’s” picture was sold all over the 
world for the benefit of the temperance 
cause, and it hangs in the humble cottag- 
- er’s abode even as far north as Iceland, 
and it also hangs beside storied canvasses 
in ducal palaces. “Toots” was white, and 


he had a passion for the perfume of vio- 
lets and carnations. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s pet cat re- 
sponded to the name “Calvin,” and of 


Calvin he said: “He has the most irre- 
proachable morals I ever saw thrown 
away on a cat.” He further adds that he 
“anderstands pretty much everything ex- 
cept the binomial theorem and the time 
down the cycloidal are.” Continuing, he 
says: “I wish I knew as much about natu- 
ral history as Calvin does, for he is the 
closest observer I ever saw, and there are 
few species of animals he has not ana- 
lyzed. I think he has, to use a euphemism 
very applicable to him, got outside of 
every one of them except the toad. To the 
toad he is entirely indifferent, but I pre- 
sume he knows the toad is the most use- 
ful animal in the garden. His habits of 
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observation have given him a trained mind 
and made him philosophical.” 

Agnes Repelier once consented to be in- 
terviewed on a subject which led her to 
make the following observations on the 
character of the cat: 

“One has to live up to esteem of one’s 
cats—the creatures are so discriminating. 
A master can always win a dog’s affec- 
tions, but cats are different. You may 


-own a cat and it may frankly and unmis- 


takably dislike you. The person who 
feeds it cannot win regard for kind offi- 
ces, for feeding makes no earthly differ- 
ence to a cat. Cats have affection, but 
they discriminate in its bestowal. I think 
it needs a Frenchwoman to fully appre- 
ciate the airs and graces of a cat’s nature. 
The idea that cats like places and not peo- 
ple is responsible for a lot of cruelty to 
numberless pussies. Cats do not mind 
leaving their own domains, providing they 
are not made to encounter noise and rude- 
ness. Cats are extremely sensitive and 
dislike loud voices and bustling ways. 
They love repose, calmness and grace. 
One feels so immensely flattered when 
chosen by a discriminating cat, for it is 
an affection which can only be won by 
merit, and never bought. A dog will love 
any wreck of humanity who chances to 
own him, but one needs to be self-respect- 
ing to earn the love of a cat. Pussies show 
their regard in such dignified little ways. 
When you open the hall door your cat 
will come half way down stairs to meet 
you, and will then turn and walk up be- 
fore you with tail erect, and you feel as 
heartily welcome as though a dog had 
jumped all over you and knocked your 
hat off in the exuberance of his greeting. 
You notice cats never follow, never even 
walk by your side—they precede by a sort 
of divine right.” 
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Easter Customs Here and There 


BY ANNIE E. NEVILLE 


HAT is more charming than the 
V V custom which of late years has 
grown so rapidly of sending 
flowers to one’s friends at Easter? Time 
was that the paschal egg was deemed the 
only appropriate gift for the Easter-tide, 
and the sending of them still continues to 
he observed in almost every civilized coun- 
try, and when, owing to distance, neither 
flowers nor eggs can be sent, what more 
pleasing than the beautifully illustrated 
Easter card to bridge space between 
friends ? 

Nearly every country has some observ- 
ance of Haster peculiar to itself. Take. 
for instance, the Tyrol, where the Easter 
festival is one of great ceremony. Their 
bands of music are of known excellence, 
and during the Easter holidays musicians 
visit every valley, singing beautiful Easter 
hymns to the accompaniment of their in- 
struments as they pass along, men, women 
and children joining in the chorus, while 
at night they escort them, bearing lighted 
torches of pine wood. In Scotland, child- 
ren are given colored hard boiled eggs to 
roll, and eggs are also used for playing 
ball. ; 
In the Province of Connaught in the 
west of Ireland, the inhabitants all rise 
at dawn to see the sun dance on Easter 
morning; then comes an egg feast, and 
then mass. The afternoon is given over 
to dancing, which is usually done on the 
public road; this is well freed from dust, 
and seats are placed on either side of the 
broad drive-way for the on-lookers. 

The music for the dance is furnished by 
a blind piper, and the prize is a large cake 
which is on view all day on the garden 
wall. Country dances, reels and jigs are 
danced by the young people until dark, 
and the couple that can hold out the long- 
est in the last dance “takes the cake,” af- 
ter which it is cut up and divided among 
the relatives of the victorious dancers. 

In England, almost every county had 
in the olden time its different curious 
custom, and in some of them they are still 


continued. In Durham the men claim 
the privilege of taking off the women’s 
shoes on Easter Monday, and on Easter 
Tuesday the women perform the same 
office for the men, when a small fee is ex- 
acted by both of them before the shoes are 
returned to their owners. In Devonshire 
and in Dorsetshire tansy puddings and 
white cakes continue to be carried around 
and left at the houses of the well-to-do as 
Easter offerings. These cakes are from 
five to seven inches in diameter, and an 
eighth of an inch thick, and gratuities are 
expected in return. In certain parts of 
these counties tansy cakes were formerly 
given as the reward for successful ball- 
playing between the clergy and the laity. 

In Staffordshire, as well as in Lanca- 
shire and Warwickshire, the custom of 
“lifting,” was observed, the men lifting 
the women on Easter Monday, the womer 
retaliating on the following day. While in 
these counties the custom of lifting— 
or heaving, as it was also called— 
was done by means of clasped hands, 
whereon the lifted were seated. It was 
conducted somewhat differently in Che- 
shire, where it was also observed. Here 
the ceremony of lifting was done in this 
wise: A party of young men carried a 
chair lined with white silk, and adorned 
with flowers and streamers of ribbons, 
through the streets, requesting each fair 
damsel whom they met to take a seat 
therein, which it was obligatory for them 
to do. The chair was then lifted as high 
in the air as possible, and on coming to 
earth again a kiss was demanded by each 
lifter, and a small fee was also paid. In 
Chester, another of the Easter customs 
was ball-playing on Easter Monday, 
which was universal in every rank, es- 
pecially among the Romish clergy, who 
made it a part bf the church service. The 
Arch-bishop and deans took the ball, 
which was of very large size, into church, 
and began a dance to a tune appropriate 
to Easter, at intervals throwing the ball 
to the choristers, who handled it in turn 
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during the darice, while they sang, after 
which they partook of a paschal feast of 
bacon and tansy pudding. It is still the 
custom in Suffolk on Easter Monday for 
twelve old women to have a game of trap 
ball, which is kept up till sunset, and the 
evening is spent in merriment. In Kent, 
six hundred Biddenden cakes are still dis- 
tributed among the poor of the parish, ac- 
cording to the rules of an old endowment 
fund, made towards the close of the 18th 
century, as well as two hundred and 
seventy loaves of bread, with a pound and 
a half of cheese. 

But it is in Rome that the grandest of 
ali the Easter-tide ceremonies are ob- 
sc:ved. These ceremonies commence on 
Palm Sunday, when palms are distributed 
t- the Pope at St. Peter’s, after le has 
b:essed them, the whole ceremony lasting 
three hours. On Thursday in Holy 
Week, occurs the washing by the Pope 
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at St. Peter’s of the feet of twelve bish- 
ops of the Roman Church who represent 
the twelve apostles. 

Easter day in Rome is ushered in by 
the firing of a cannon from the Castle 
of San Angelo, and from an early hour 
the people flock to St. Peter’s, which is 
magnificently decorated for the occasion, 
and a blaze of light. The Pope, who offi- 
ciates at the mass, is borne in seated in 
his chair; his vestments blaze with gold, 
and he wears the triple crown which is 
understood to represent teniporal power. 
The hot-cross buns eaten in England on 
Kaster morning are similar to the cakes 
eaten by pagan Saxons in honor of their 
goddess Easter. The custom is said to 
have originated in England, where it still 
obtains all over the kingdom of Great 


_ Britain, and for days before, they are ex- 


hibited in the pastry cook’s windows, la!»- 
eled “Hot cross buns for Easter.” 


The Derelict 


BY RUTH G. PORTER 


I am the derelict, floating free, 

I am the sexton of the sea, 

Here I gather them, great and small, 
And bury them, youth and maid and all. 


I come by day when the sun is bright, 

And the waves are tipped with golden light, 
I come at night. when the silver bars 

Of the moon outshine the glimmering stars. 


And the laugh I check, and the happy song, 
And the oath will be a prayer ere long, 

For the ship that feels my sudden blow 

Will sink the gray-green depths below ; 

Down, down, until the sullen gloom 

Of waters black becomes her tomb. 


But far above, the stars are bright, 
And all the sea is silver light. 
While I, the sexton of the sea, 


Drift forth and back unceasingly. 
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Jumping the crevasse, Mt. Baker. 








Mazama’s Ascent of Mount Baker 


BY ASAHEL CURTIS 


Mie = Baker, king of the north- 


ern snow caps of Washington 

and feeder of the greatest glacier 
system in the United States, was ascended 
August 7th over a new route by a small 
party from the Mazama Club camp. The 
ascent was the most brilliant and perilous 
ever made by the club, and stands as one 
of the greatest feats of mountaineering in 
the American mountains. 

The club party had camped at the base 
of the mountain for two weeks climbing 
the mountains around Baker. Four par- 
ties had tried to reach the summit, but 
when within 2,000 feet of their goal they 
lad been turned back by overhanging ice 
fields and impassable crevasses. The main 
party spent two days in the attempt and 
worked their way up a ridge of broken 
basalt and pumice until they were within 
a half mile of the top and less than 1500 
feet below it. Further progress was im- 


possible because of a perpendicular cleaver 
of rotten rock. 


An advance party then 


dropped to the glacier, 500 feet below. 
on a life line and attempted to make their 
way directly up it to the summit. They 
reached a crevasse, open from one side of 
the glacier to the other, but narrow 
enough at one point to permit them to 
jump across. From this point it seemed 
that the ascent could be made, but it was 
nearly night, and hours of work were 
still necessary to cross even this small part 
of the glacier, so reluctantly the attempt 
was abandoned. 

Every one now felt that the honor of 
the club was at stake. Old mountaineers 
who had visited the camp were frank in 
their statements that the ascent could not 
be made by the north or east slopes, and 
laughed at the club’s attempts. Around 
the campfire at base camp near timber 
line it was determined to send at least a 
small party to the summit. Mr. Kiser 
chose five companions, and on the follow- 
ing morning retraced the route up tk2 
mountain to the crevasse where a line 
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Mazama party on the lower snow fields of Mt. Baker. 
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had been anchored the night before. 

The snows were melting rapidly, cre- 
vasses that had been crossed easily on the 
return the previous evening were found 
impassable, and a long detour was nec- 
essary to get around them. 

It was eleven o’clock when the party 
reached the open crevasse, where the line 
had been left, only to find that it had 
widened more than a foot, and the upper 
lip was falling, showing treacherous seams 
along its face. As bad as it looked, it 
could be made, and each one stepped back 
as far'as possible on the steep slope below. 
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around the summit. The prevailing win- 
ter winds from the southwest had blown 
the snows over the summit, forming a 
huge cornice, and this, broken down, 
formed a succession of glittering walls 
and steep slopes 2,000 feet in height. The 
first fell away from the summit sheer for 
500 feet, and the slope below it was too 
steep to climb. 

Once in the crevasse, on the rotten mas: 
of ice that had slid from above, the ful! 
danger of the ascent was realized. Beau- 
tiful, fairy-like creations of snow glittered 
in the sun, now almost ready to set on 

















Mazama party passing the head of a crevasse on ascent of Mt. Baker. 


ran two steps and sprang out, catching 
the line as he landed on the slippery 
face of ice above. Before the last one 
crossed, the end of the line was fastened 
to an iron pin driven in the ice on the 
lower side as a precaution should the 
crevasse widen while the party were on 
the mountain, and cut off the return. 
Above this, a steep, perilous slope led 
up to a great crevasse a hundred feet 
wide that crossed the whole Eastern face 
of the mountain, where the ice field was 
sliding away from the overhanging mass 


the eastern side of the mountain. Mere 
shells of ice hung over caverns so’ deep 
that no bottom could be seen, and frail, 
fantastic snow bridges arched from wal! 
to wall, as beautiful as a dream and as 
useless. 

Mr. Kiser worked his way across, carry- 
ing a line, and reached the crumbling 
snow under the overhanging cap of the 
summit. Clinging to the slippery ice, he 
chopped his way two hundred feet along 
the face of the ice, but had to turn back 
at the foot of a wall where the water, 
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pouring from the snow above him, fell 
eight feet outside his path. 

Some other way must be found at once 
if this attempt was not to end in failure, 
if not disaster. The sun had now set, the 
snows were freezing; ice water, pouring 
from the snows above, had drenched 
every one; two of the party were frozen, 
and the others were numbed with the 
cold. 

Turning north inside the crevasse for 
three hundred feet, over the loose snow 
that had slid into it, a point was found 
where a small crevasse broke away from 








Gradually narrowing, the crevasse led 
on toward the north until it slivered out 
under the great cornice that forms the 
northeast slope of Baker. At its end, the 
ice wall was only eight feet in height, 
and above a steep slope of snow led away 
toward the summit. Knotting the long- 
est lines around his waist and chopping 
away the overhanging ice, the leader 
stepped out onto the slope and into the 
sunlight again. Half crouching on the 
perilous edge of snow, the sharp points of 
his creepers cutting an inch and a half 
into the rotten surface ice, knowing that 








Registering on the summit of Baker. 


the main summit cap. The wall between 
the two was twenty feet high and all of 
six feet thick, and overhung so much that 
it was impossible to get over. it, so a tun- 
nel was driven through the frozen snow 
into the crevasse beyond. 

The leader was lifted through the open- 
ing, and the moment he could see into 
the crevasse beyond he called back: 
“Come on, boys; we can make it. Hurry 
up.” Hurry up became the battle cry. 
Shut in by walls of dripping ice, there 
was little desire to linger. 





the slightest slip meant death thousands 
of feet below, he began the ascent. There 
was no time to eut steps, and in this way 
he could carry a line up which the party, 
less sharply shod, could follow him. 

At each step he loosened crystals of ice 
that rattled and hissed as they sped down- 
ward. In the crevasse below, shivering 
in the cold, his comrades: slowly paid out 
line that disappeared over the ice above 
their heads. Long they stood braced with 
the line paying out around an alpen-stock 
driven in the snow, but knowing that. »f- 
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e of the hundred crevasses which were crossed by the Mazama party. 
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ter fifty feet of line had disappeared an 


attempt to check their leader’s fall would 
be useless. 

Just beneath the cornice, within twenty 
feet of the top, the ice curved upward to 
the summit cap proved too steep for even 
creepers to hold, and the now exhausted 
leader had to pick steps with the point of 
his alpen-stock. 

Once up on this cap, the goal of a 
month’s endeavor, the summit could be 
reached in less than a half-hour’s walk 


whole earth and only pierced by the high- 
est peaks, Mount Shuksan, Glacier Peak, 
Mount Index, and highest of all, Mount 
Rainier. 

The aneroid carried by the party read 
11,250 feet, fairly accurate by the geo- 
logical figures, which are 11,125. 

No attempt was made to investigate 
the sulphur and steam caves south of the 
main peak. It was late, a fierce wind was 
blowing, and the cold was intense, so the 
descent was commenced on the run. 


The Mazama party of 36 on the lower ice fields. Mt. Baker in distance. 


over the great snow-field that forms the 
summit. The line was fastened to an 
iron pin driven into the ice, and the sig- 
nal given for the party to follow, and by 
three o’clock they were all on the highest 
point. 

The summit looked like some great, 
frozen cloud caught in space pinned up 
by the corners, as it were, and draping 
downward toward the north. On all sides, 
stretching away to the ends of earth, lay 
a vast sea of haze and smoke, hiding the 


Reaching the line trailing 350 feet over 
the slope, each one swung over and hur- 
riedly dropped down, the last one leaving 
the line, a plaything for the winter winds. 

It is hardly probable that there will ever 
be another ascent made up this route. The 
ice is constantly changing, and twenty- 
four hours after this ascent was made, it 
would not have been possible to get up. 
Yet there might be years when snow 
would bridge all the crevasses and the as- 
cent be made in safety. 











Dowdan’s Patent Scarecrow 


BY EMILY STEVENS SMITH 


five, was a gentleman. Therefore 
the handful of pebbles he had 
gathered up in hasty anger were dropped 
into the scarlet salvia bush at his side, 
and Miss Patricia Kemp proceeded down 
the steps of her tiny cottage unmolested. 

Women were Dowden’s aversion- wo- 
men in general and Miss Patricia in par- 
ticular. When he had purchased the old 
Longley place, which lay far out where 
the road began to fringe raggedly toward 
the uninhabited marsh-lands beyond, its 
chief attraction had been its freedom 
from encroaching neighbors, an attrac- 
tion whose bloom had been rubbed off bv 
Miss Patricia’s arrival early in the second 
summer. Although he never had ex- 
changed so much as a single word with the 
prim little woman, a sight of her ever 
roused to active animosity his always 
present enmity. 

Grimly he waited, as conscious of what 
was transpiring beyond the closely woven 
screen of privet that had been allowed 
to grow tall between his carefully culti- 
vated estate and her little half acre,-as 
though the green leaves had been crystal 
panes, for Miss Patricia’s all-embracing 
love of God’s creatures had manifested it- 
self in daily repetitions of the scene. 

Only the top of her garden hat was 
visible above the glossy green, but Dow- 
dan scowled as he watched the bevies of 
birds that, like the maple leaves in au- 
tumn, came sailing down about it. From 
much experience he had learned to know 


[) ‘tre, we albeit a bachelor of forty- 


what would follow. Invariably, after - 


having partaken of the largess that Miss 
Patricia scattered with such a generous 
hand, they fluttered over the hedge to 
eat their dessert in the one especial pride 
of his possessions, the strawberry beds. 
He had not long to wait. Soon an ani- 
mated twittering told of crumbs devoured, 
and the pensioners, a myriad of orange- 
throated blackbirds, rose in a wavering 
cloud to drop down on the ripening fruit 
like a pestilent rain. Quickly he gathered 








up another handful of pebbles and hurled 
it in their midst before returning to the 
house, where his wrath, so long simmer- 
ing, boiled over. 

Kyama, his Japanese house-boy, 
listened unpurturbed to the threats of law 
and talks of vengeance. He had heard it 
all many times; besides, he himself hav- 
ing been set guard during Dowdan’s en- 
forced daily absences at his office in the 
city, openly had rebelled and flatly re- 
fused to perform the aaded duty, thus 
eliminating all personal interest in the 
affair. 

All through the summer, Dowdan 
fumed and swore, but the birds gleaned 
every scarlet berry; so when the brown 
leaves of winter lay on the beds in sodden 
rows, he set his fertile brain to planning. 

By spring, his efforts had met with a 
success far beyond his expectations. He 
had invented a scarecrow, a _ scarecrow 
that would frighten the most valient robin 
that ever led an army to plundering vic- 
tory. It was an automaton that, by the 
aid of a cunning arrangement of clock- 
work, could wave its right hand gracefully 
at intervals of fifteen minutes. In that 
hand was an hour-glass sort of contriv- 
ance that inverted itself regularly every 
five minutes with a re-ound'ng rattle, like 
the pelting of hailstones on a sheet cf tin. 
It was simply an ingenious!y constructed 
tin cylinder containing bird-shot, but the 
racket produced was truly ominous. 

While, during the long winter evenings 
he had toiled with such patient care, there 
had been no malice in Dowdan’s thoughts, 
but the morning after the thing was com- 
pleted he nearly missed the 9 o’clock loca! 
train. Panting from a hurried run to 
the station, he dropped into the first va- 
cant seat at hand and found himself be- 
side Miss Patricia Kemp. Such _ close 
proximity to the unconscious despoiler of 
his peace roused all his sleeping ire. He 
had meant to clothe his invention in any 
sort of cast-off garments which he, or 
Kyama, might have at hand, but after 
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oftice hours that afternoon, instead of re- 
turning on the four o’clock train, as was 
his custom, he waited until a later one, 
and with deliberate intent, visited the 
city’s most complete department store. 

The ensuing hour was a trying one, 
but at ‘its close he was the satisfied pos- 
sessor of a flowered dimity gown, white 
with shadowy pink roses, a narrow white 
cashmere shawl with silk-fringed ends, 
and a wide, rose-decked sun-hat, each 
and every article being as near a counter- 
feit of those forming the habitual sum- 
mer afternoon costume of Miss Patricia 
Kemp as he could find. 

Now, although Dowdan from the first 
had treated the villagers with cavalier 
neglect, he had been the one bright star 
in their firmament of interest. Designing 
mothers, mindful of his comfortable in- 
come, openly tried to inveigle him to af- 
ternoon teas and family dinner parties; 
precise maiden ladies, conscious of his 
lonely state, threw languishing glances 
after his retreating form; while more 
than one budding bell, admiring his not 
unhandsome features, sighed at her in- 
ability to enlist him in the regiment of 
willing swains that trooped to do her 
bidding. 

The deepest interest of all, however, 
was displayed by Mrs. Morrison Myers, 
President of the Sewing Society, the Vil- 
lage Improvement Club, the Shakespeare 
Class, and whatever else there was of any 
importance. She was neither mother, 
spinster, nor blushing maid, not even a 
coy and gracious widow, but instead, that 
most industrious of all busybodies, a 
born match-maker. 

Her position of official prominence in 
the village kept her at perpetual variance 
with most of her compatriots, and Dow- 
dan’s advent had found her sadly crippled 
as to available forces, not a marriageable 
female being within the circle of her tol- 
erance. Scornfully she had watched the 
tactics of the other matrons, secretly fret- 
ting that she could not out-general them, 
and sadly disconsolate, until the building 
of the little white cottage and the arrival 
of its mistress, Miss Patricia Kemp. Then 
her ambition gave a bound with all the 
elastic buoyancy of a child’s toy baloon. 
Never had anything been more propitious. 

Miss Patricia, holding herself aloof 
from the village festivities as rigidly as 
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did Dowdan, the task would have seemed 
a formidable one to any save Mrs. Morri- 
son Myers. Dauntlessly she set to work, 
employing a sort of absent treatment, 
somewhat after the fashion of that recom- 
mended by the cult that preaches the 
superiority of the mind over all things 
material. 

At her earliest opportunity she startled 
the members of the Shakespeare Class by 
boldly predicting a marriage between Mr. 
Dowdan and his charming _ neighbor. 
Daily, almost hourly, after that, she com- 
mented upon the suitability of such a 
match; giving her imagination wide 
scope, she told of the congeniality of their 
natures; adroitly she let fall little re- 
marks as to the happiness in store for 
both ; and quietly she exulted in the cloud 
of despair that flitted across the face of 
each anxious mother. 

It so happened that the morning of 
Dowdan’s ride to the city beside Miss Pa- 
tricia, Mrs. Morrison M'yers was a passen- 
ger in the same coach. She returned on 
the four o’clock local, but neither Dow- 
dan nor Miss Patricia were aboard: This 
fact, matching so nicely the weavings of 
her active brain, was all that was needed. 

“Well,” she grandiloquently announced 
to the members of the Mothers’ Meeting, 
over which she was presiding that very 
evening, “it has come about just as I 
prophesied. Mr. Dowdan and Miss Kemp 
went up to the city together this morning 
and have not returned as yet. Doubtless 
they are spending their honeymoon at the 
coast.” 

The effect entirely repaid her efforts. 
Disappointment appeared rampantly, and 
the meeting adjourned in order to spread 
the news. 

This was on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
a big, tissue-lined box was sent out to 
Dowdan’s country address by the city de- 
partment store. That night, aided by 
the stolid Kyama, Dowden arrayed the 
automaton and laughed aloud. Miss Pa- 
tricia Kemp to the life! Miss Patricia 
Kemp to stand beside his strawberry beds 
and scare away the birds! 

Spring had blossomed forth in lavish 
splendor. The borders were aflame with 
scarlet poppies, the air fragrant with the 
scent of roses and heliotrope, and in the 
strawberry beds faintly blushing fruit 
peeped with coquettish reluctance from 
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beneath the leaves, giving Dowdan rich 
promise of luscious harvests. 
Early on Thursday morning he carried 


his treasure to the garden, and stationing 


it in the most conspicuous corner, wound 
the clockwork. Then he waited. The 
birds, which had been frightened away at 
his approach, returned in chattering 
droves. Slowly the arm uplifted, the glit- 
tering cylinder inverted itself, and rattle, 
rattle, bang, went the half a pound of 
shot inside. A squeaking, flurried blur 
rose in precipitous alarm, and Dowdan ex- 
ultingly smiled. He glanced toward his 
neighbor’s cottage, and felt a twinge of 
disappointment when he saw the blinds 
drawn that gave it a deserted appearance, 
but, after careful instruction to Kyama, 
took the usual nine o’clock train to the 
city, free from all worry. 

It was the morning of the grocer-boy’s 
weekly visit, and he, having heard the 
gossip afloat in the village, eagerly ques- 
tioned Kyama, who remained silently non- 
committal. A surreptitious peering about, 
however, revealed the flutter of feminine 
drapery, and the boy hastened with the 
news to the next customer on his route, 
Mrs. Morrison Myers. 

“So the Dowdans have returned!” she 
exclaimed, bestowing a hot cruller on the 
boy by way of compensation. “And she 
is out in the garden this morning, the 
dear child. I must call and see her right 
away.” 

With conscientious impartiality, the 
grocer-boy delivered his tidings with every 
package of coffee, pound of tea, or half- 
dozen of eggs that was ordered that day. 
A bride being sufficient magnet to attract 
the most indolent being, many a neglected 
constitutional was taken out toward the 
oid Longley place. Kyama, weeding the 
pansy beds, effectually warded off too 
curious pryings, but through a gap in the 
shrubbery, the new Mrs. Dowdan could be 
seen industriously driving the birds from 
the strawberry beds. 

It was a queer pastime for a lady newly 
wed, and people wondered. ‘They also 
talked. Similar walks on succeeding days 
gave forth like results. Morning or after- 
noon it was ever the same. 
one spot, sometimes in another, there she 
stood under her new rose-crowned hat, 
her vigilance never slacking. With the 
arrogance of a stream that outgrows its 
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banks in the spring freshets, the story 
spread about, flooding all else from the 
village mind. 

“Out in the garden every day, is she!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Morrison Myers, helping 
herself to the Sewing Society’s cake. 
“Shooing the birds away from the straw- 
berries! Well, well! No doubt the poor 
dear is lonesome while he is away, and 
don’t know what else to do. I will cali 
immediately.” 

She induced the Methodist minister’s 
wife to accompany her, and they, arriving 
on a day when Dowden had returned by 
the noon train, Kyama ushered them, un- 
announced, into the library. 

Dowdan, mentally wondering what in 
thunder had brought them, and too aston- 
ished to speak, gravely bowed as he offered 
them chairs. Once before he had met the 
Methodist minister’s wife, and had céme 
to grief on the question of foreign mis- 
sions. Determined not to be entrapped 
again, he quickly recovered himself and 
began a violent tirade on the subject of 
International Diplomatic Correspondence, 
talking so eloquently that neither bewil- 
dered lady found an opportunity to utter 
a word. 

From where she sat, Mrs. Mbrrison 
Myers could look through the window and 
see the busy figure on the lawn, only half- 
hidden by the intervening trees. Twice 
she opened her mouth to ask for the lady 
whom she had come to visit, but each time 
Dowdan, unobserving, turned to her with 
a more emphatic illustration of his argu- 
ment, thus forcing her to sit in angry 
silence. 

“Tt is outrageous!” Mrs. Myers said, 
when Dowden fairly had talked them 
through the passage and out the front 
door. “Simply outrageous! I shall call 
again when I am sure that he is not at 
home.” 

Craning her neck in order to see around 
the corner of the house, she watched Dow- 
dan cross the strawberry beds, approach 
the figure, and, taking it by the arm, es- 
cort it to the house. Dampness was bad 
for the clockwork, and never was it left 
out in the evening air. 

“Simply outrageous!” Mrs. Morrison 
Myers reiterated, choking with indigna- 
tion. “Never did I dream that the man 
was such a beast. Of course the poor 
thing is so infatuated with him that she 
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is willing to be his slave, but I’ll open her 
eyes.” 

"When she made her second call, being 
carefully sure that Dowdan had not re- 
turned from the city, Kyama, as usual, 
answered her ring. 

“T wish to see Mrs. Dowdan,” she said, 
very distinctly. 

Kyama’s English was meagre, both in 
understanding and in rendering. 

“Not at home, madame,” uttered in ur- 
bane earnestness was the only retort he 
could give. 

Indignantly she repeated her request, 
speaking in cold displeasure. 

“Not at home, madame,” Kyama re- 
plied, with a polite obeisance. 

She was furious. Again and again she 
made the demand, meeting with no better 
success. Determined not to be frustrated, 
she decided to force an entrance. 

“Stand aside, you heathen, and let me 
in,” she cried, flourishing her parasol in 
the boy’s face. 

But the sturdy little Japanese barred 
the way. 

“Not at home, madame,” he said, look- 
ing at her with a blank expression. 

Just at that moment, the rattle, rattle, 
bang, sounded forth, and Mrs. Morrison 
Myers made a wild dash around the cor- 
ner of the house. 

The mystified Kyama followed, stand- 
ing by, undismayed, while she tried to ex- 
tricate herself from the barbed wire fence 
into which she had stumbled. Like a 
rabbit caught in a snare, she struggled to 
get free, and with rent garments and torn 
hands she emerged utterly defeated, for 
there was no way of penetrating to the 
solitary figure in the strawberry beds 
whose back was turned and who seemed 
Ne ed deaf to the cries of the indignant 
ady. 

A whole month passed. Twice the gown 
had to be renewed; once because a playful 
puppy that had strayed from the kennels 
tore a wide rent in the rose-flowered skirt, 
and again because Kyama, carrying the 
figure to its nightly resting place in the 
tool shed, had stumbled and let it fall on 
the freshly sprinkled grass. Dowdan 
whimsically smiled when he paid for the 
last, a lavender-sprigged muslin that the 
saleslady pronounced the latest thing. The 
second had been a dainty blue and white 
striped lawn, one costing a pretty penny, 


but he felt amply repaid by the strawber- 
ries on his breakfast table and the frequent 
baskets of perfect fruit that he carried to 
his friends in town. Besides, the blinds 
still were drawn in the little white cottage, 
and he wanted the satisfaction of having 
Miss Patricia Kemp behold her counter- 
part scaring the birds. 

In the village, indignation sizzled, but 
a day of reckoning came. The weather 
was torrid, so warm that Dowdan had not 
gone to the city preferring the cool shade 
of his garden to the sweltering town. Won- 
deringly he had watched the villagers 
saunter along the path before his house. 
By ones and twos and threes they came, | 
despite the heat that wilted the leaves on 
the trees and curled the soil into dusty 
flakes. Idly they strolled half ‘way be- 
yond his front gate before turning back, 
but he was content to sit on the vine- 
clothed upper veranda and let them stare 
as much as they liked. Then, too, over the 
tall hedge, he could see the light through 
the windows of the little white cottage, 
and catch occasional glimpses of Miss Pa- 
tricia about her garden. 

At six o’clock he descended and pro- 
ceeded to the back piazza, where Kyama 
was preparing to serve the evening meal. 
There on the gravel walk stood Miss Pa- 
tricia herself. 

Miss Patricia was tearful. Only the 
day before she had returned from her visit, 
and the first task had been to scatter 
crumbs for the-birds. But they came not, 
nor could she coax them. A chance glance 
had shown her the figure bevond the hedge 
and she had come to remonstrate. She 
was tearful, but she also was indignant. 

Dowdan was ashamed. For the first 
time his action seemed ungentlemanly. 
Humbly he was beginning an apology, 
when Kyama appeared. : 

“The madame, Mrs. Morrison Myers, is 
at the door,” he announced. “She and 
some others.” 

“What! that woman again!” Dowdan 
exclaimed. “It is the third time she has 
been here. What does she want?” 

There had been a meeting of the Higher 
Culture Club, presided over by Mrs. Mor- 
rison Mvers. Dowdan had been the sub- 
ject of discussion. Words as scorching as 
the sun’s most burning rays had described 
his conduct. A man who would compel 
his wife to scare the birds at all was 
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heathenish, but one who would compel her 
to stand all day on such a day was fiend- 
ish. If the woman was a fool, something 
must be dene to protect her. 

A committee of three was sent to inter- 
view the constable, but he doubted if any- 
thing could be done. Not so the indignant 
women. Something could and should be 
done, and at once. Each one repaired to 
her home, and marshaling a more or less 
unwilling spouse at her heels, had led him, 
like a docile sheep, to the Longley place. 
Up the garden path they marched, each 
matron carefully pointing out the pitiful 
sight that had wrung her sympathies. Ar- 
rived at the house, Mrs. Morrison Myers 
at their head, rang the bell. 

Kyama, amazed at the crowd on the 
front steps and overflowing into the flower 
plats beyond, hastened to report them, 
leaving the door unlatched. Remember- 
ing former occurances, and resolving not 
to be thwarted again, Mrs. Morrison 
the followers 


Myers pushed after him, 
close behind her. 
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On the back piazza they came upon @ 
surprising group—a pale little lady, hat- 
less, and in a clinging black gown, stood 


beside an apologetic gentleman, who 
turned toward the women with withering 
scorn: 

**Your business, please?” he asked. 

But one by one the people turned and 
fled. Over the heads of the couple on the 
cool porch they had glanced in time te 
see the stiff, automatic arm rise in calm 
precision, time to hear the rattle, rattle, 
bang, that followed despite the merciless 
sun that, setting in a glow of color, etched 
with startling clearness, every crude out- 
line of face and figure. 

Shame-facedly they trailed back toward 
the village. Mrs. Morrison Myers, still at 
their head, alone was unabashed. Half 
way home she stopped, and, turning, faced 
the once belligerent conspirators. 

“Well,” she said, in tones that cut like 
blades of steel, “if he don’t marry her after 
all this, he will have a niece of my mind, 
that’s all.” 





Contra Costa 


BY ANNIE ELLSWORTH CALDWELL 


Like far-away notes of a soft, sweet song, 
Or the call of an unseen bird, 
Float memories over thy blue, blue hills, 
And my heart with longing is stirred. 
Oh, deep blue hills, within thine arms 
Are gathered the sweetest of Nature’s charms. 


Beyond thy tops which kiss the sky 
Stretch fields of sunniest green, 
And fair hillsides run down to meet 
The streamlets in between, 
Where the poppy’s gold is lavishly wien 
And the live oak towers overheard. 


O land with “milk and honey” flowing! 
O land of dreams and homes and rest! 
There at the foot of the mountain hoary 
Earth giveth of her best. 
And the, grand old monarch smiles to greet 


This flowery kingdom at his feet. 


























The Consul’s kavass. 


OW that England is bothering her- 
N self once again over the prospects 
of a holy war in India, which 

would easily spread over the Mohamme- 
dan world, especial interest lends itself 
to the perpetual question we of the West 
ask of the East—why the changeless, idle 
monotone of life, the lack of progress, of 
initiative, even of imitation of those 
things that the Occident is but too willing 
to provide? 

It was in the American consulate at Sa- 
lonica, on the beautiful blue bay of Sa- 
lonik (an arm of the Aegean), that we 
propounded the question. 

“Don’t you know?” the consul asked, 
and laughed. 

We nodded in the negative. 

“It is the lazy languor of the East.” 

“The what? What do vou mean?” 

“Haven’t you experienced its presence? 
Hasn’t it come to you?” 


‘The Lazy Languor of the ast 


BY FELIX J. 


KOCH 


“No.” 
The consul winked to his dragoman. 
“This afternoon, about sunset, take 
your chair onto the piazza before your 


window in the hotel, and wait. It will 
come, surely !” 

“Is it a sickness?” 

“No! Oh, no! Far from it. It is de- 


lightful.” 

Further than that he would not veu- 
ture. 

Business called him away, and at sunse' 
we prepared to obey instructions. 

Salonica’s foreign quarter commands 
one of the most charming prospects in 
the world. The hotels stand beside a long 
quay, at whose other end queer brigs and 
barks from the Ionian Isles tie up, while 
burly sailors, their heads en-wrapped in 
brilliant swarm cityward. The 
waters of the bay roll off to a dim blue 
peak not many miles away—old Mount 
Olympus, “where the gods do dwell.” To- 
day Olympus is the home of brigand 
bands alone, and one dare not make the 
slight excursion to the peak without 
heavy escort of soldiery. 

Otherwise the bay curves round, and in 
the nearer prospect the tall white torture 
tower of Salonica fits well into the scene. 

This background, then, invites medita- 
tion. The Oriental sun pours down to 
the extent of a hundred degrees or so, 
making lights and shadows the more dis- 
tinct for its gleams. 

The bay, in itself, had sufficient attrac- 
tion, but the street life below held still 
more. 

Color was manifest everywhere. Now 
it was a Spanish Jewess, wearing on her 
hair a round pad, divided off into tri- 
angles of black and gold. From this, 
three long ribbons streamed to the ground, 
and when a breeze appeared, were raised 
high into the faces of passers. These wo- 
men, descendants of the Jews driven out 
of Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, wore 
garments of distinctive cut and _ shade, 


rags, 
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that were unique among those of the city. 

Then came Turkish women, wearing 
loose bloomers and blouse waists of pale 
green, too, or else of handsome black 
satin, matching well the snow-white face- 
veils, 

Again it would be a Moor, a_ slave, 
carrying a baby in a rag bundle upon his 
back, a baby black as the proverbial ace 
of spades, but in rags of gaudy colors. 

Men in loose, civil attire, but wearing 
the fez, bearing heavy sacking guards on 
their backs to mark them for porters, 
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come to sell their loot in the city. Then 
it was a hawker of sausages. Again and 
again it was a bootblack. No city in all 
the world possesses more bootblacks per 
capita than Salonica, and they all do a 
land-office business—with American shoe- 
polish from Boston. Still oftener, it 
would be a mendicant, crippled by his 
parents in infancy, in order that he might 
have plausible excuse to beg. Semi-occa- 
sionally. two women, or three; in Indian 
file, would pass, their faces veiled from 
neck to nostrils, and each holding a can- 








“The blue Aegean.” 


much like those of Arabian Nights’ le- 
gend; some of them weighted with bur- 
dens too heavy, it would seem, for a hu- 
man to bear, cried for passage on the 
road. Every one walked in the street, 
here in Salonica, and the passage is al- 
ways thronged. 

The more we watched, the more we 
were interested. In fact, the spell was 
irresistible. 

By-and-bye a band of twenty ruffians, 
prototypes of “Ali Baba’s” forty thieves, 
rode through—some plundering troupe 





dle in one hand and a baby in the other. 
By-and-bye, a wealthy Moslem dame, in 
the black satin, pale green or white, or 
an old male Trk, in white throughout, 
or.maybe even a dervish, in the tall, 
peaked fez, meandered on the quay below. 

Opposite, at the Hotel del Angelterre, 
the gentlemen of the foreign class sat at 
their club tables, outdoors, sipping the 
Turkish cafe. Just beyond was the beau- 
tiful green-blue playing sea, with its hun- 
dred skiffs, two brigs, and a felucca that 
had just cast anchor. The colors were 

















Turkish street scenes. 
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changing on the dim, opposite hills of 
Greece, hills that rose, it seemed, as the 
sun set behind them, and circling toward 
Olympus. 

Indescribably lovely became that play 
of the blue and violet and lavender on 
the rippling water. 

We must jot it down in the note-book 
as we saw it! 

We wanted to, but couldn’t. All ‘our 
energy was gone—we could not bring our- 
selves to raise a hand, to take the pad 
from the pocket of our coat. We were too 
lazy, actually, to draw forth a pencil. And 
still, we wished to, so badly—it seemed 
a shame to let this perish in the vaults 
of memory. There were a hundred and 
one side-lights to the picture we knew we 
should forget. The sea of fezes on the 
men in the street, as seen from here; the 
street boys, in their tattered brown, hob- 
bling about on clogs, stockingless, torn 
of trousers,,and in vests; but minus coats. 
Then the fact that the bootblecks were 
nearly all young men, proud of mustache, 
and wearing vests and shirts only. The 
Turkish officers, in rich navy blue; the 
Turkish agas who carried canes; the half- 
veied woman; the boys with fresh-baked 
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trays of rolls; the bearded Spanish Jews, 
in red belts to brown baggy pants, and 
with queer gray sleeves, from out black 
vests; we never could recall them! 

But, move even so much as our heads 
from the rail we could not. 

We heard the door open in ‘the room 
behind us, and a footstep on the floor. 

“Who’s there?” in Turkish, was as 
much as we could find, strength to say. 
Really, we didn’t care. 

The step crossed the room, and it was 
the Consul. 

“Tt has come, I see—the lazy languor.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

We were startled. 

“T can see it.” 

“You feel too tired, too indolent, to 
move. That is the spirit of the Orient. 
Whether it is the heat, or more probably, 
the effect of the innumerable- colors on 
the eyes, with the dazzle of the hot 
Aegean sun in addition,. or something 
come out of the sea, [ don’t know. But 
it affeets every one. It makes you listless 
and steals away your energy. Now you 
understand why the Orient is dormant.” 

We nodded assent. It was all we had 
any strength for. 





evening 


BY MARY OGDEN VAUGHAN 


The perfumed cup of the rose, 

With wine of the night overflows; 

A wine distilled by the fays, 

At the close of languorous days, 
White-hot with warmth of the sun. 

When summer to zenith has won. 

Its drops are spilled on the grass 

Which the night-moths brush as they pass; 


The lace of the spider’s whorls 


Is bedecked with its shining pearls; 
It trembles, like threaded gems 

On the délicate flower stems, 

And, blessed with the chrism of dew, 
Night comes, to refresh and renew. 




















Impressions of the Gogebic Range 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


66 HE Range” is a stretch of high- 
land of—t-know—not—what—geo- 


logical. characteristics, extending 
for some distance on each side of the 
boundary line between Wisconsin and 
Michigan. The first time that I saw it 
was on a series of gray, lowering days in 


November, whenr-there=was; an-alhtrath, 


net-a_single—mitigatingfeature__te—be 
feand-—in-the-denuded landseape, and-when 
the impression left upon me was one of 
profound and _ intolerable melancholy. 
“God-forsaken” was the adjective upper- 
mvst in my mind, and one that rose again 
and again at the mention of the Iron 
Ranges in Northern Wisconsin. 

A year or two later, however, I spent 
the months of June and July in ‘the same 
region, visiting in the course of my stay 
every village, large and small, within the 
twenty-five miles included between Iron 
Belt and Wakefield.“~~[he remembrance 
that I took away was on this.occasion a 
considerably modified one. 

The country is for the most part wild 
and rough, with huge masses of granite 
shouldering their way into view from un- 
derground, like uneasy giants. A strip 


of land that follows the course of the min-— 


ing operations has been cleared for towns 
or primitive farms, but a large quantity 
of both hard and soft timber is still 
standing—most of it a second growth, or 
the remnant left after the wanton slaugh- 
ter of the trees by the lumber companies. 
The clearings show like half-healed scars 
in the woodland landscape. Even in early 
summer, when grass and foliage flourished 
in luxurianee there was but little soft- 
ness in the scene; those—human—touches 
that showed themselves producing an air 
of—crude utilitarianism that-did_not—en- 
hance~the scanty -gifts-of-—nature. The 
streams, though shallow, were wild and 
turbulent, with a certain very pronounced 
picturesqueness that not even sawmills 
and lumberyards could destroy. 

Along the roadside in the summer wea- 
ther, ran what might at first seem streams 





of blood—the refuse water pumped from 
the mines, and carrying with it the fer- 
rous coloring of the ore. It was stranger 
still than this to see a sanguine flood come 
gushing out of a green bank beside the 
road, the pipes that carried it being hid- 
den under bushes and vines. It was as if 
the wounded hillside bled. From a hill- 
top one could see the country road stretch- 
ing in the distance, glowing in places with 
what seemed an almost unearthly red, as 
the sun was reflected from the fine iron- 
charged dust or spots of brick-colored 
mud. One cannot travel along these gor- 
geous highways without having his 
clothes, especially if they should be of a 
light color, irreparably damaged by the 
fine red particles of iron. White horses 
become marvels of equine brilliancy, and 
the fate of white dogs and cats is little 
short of ludicrous. 

The air is clear and bracing, moist at 
all times and exceedingly cold in winter. 
The mists that in summer can be seen 
rolling in from Lake Superior like a dead 
white wall, pushed onward from behind, 
become in winter long heavy snow-storms 
that leave the country almost buried out 
of sight. It is no unusual thing for pe- 
destrians in Ironwood or Hurley to be 
hidden from the sight of those on the op- 
posite side of the street by the high ram- 
part of snow that has been thrown up in 
the clearing of the sidewalks. Tunnels, 
even, high enough for men to walk 
through, have been formed in these drifts 
at the street corners. In June and July, 
however, this ugly winter phase is only 
latent in the country. One finds the cli- 
mate delightful—agreeably warm, but 
seldom hot in the day time, and always 
cool at night. There is plenty of rain, 
and the grass everywhere is lush and radi- 
antly green. It makes excellent feeding 
for cattle, and were it not that the win- 
ters are so long and cold, the Range might 
become one of the finest dairying districts 
in the United States, and an admirable re- 
gion for the raising of sheep. 
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Among the grass and bushes, wild flow- 
ers grow abundantly. One of the most 
beautiful spots to be found anywhere is 
a field white with immense yellow-hearted 
daisies or marguerites, which grow here in 
lavish profusion—a pest to the farmer 
and a delight to every one else who, hav- 
ing eyes, obeys the Scriptural injunction 
to see. 

As one approaches the towns which lie 
at distances of from two tc five miles 
apart, one is struck, of course, by the 
sight of the shaft-houses, derricks, stock- 
piles and other evidences of the chief 
business on the Range—iron mining. The 
stock-pile, the center of all immediate 
human activity, is a huge mound of ore, 
dumped by the cars as they come up from 
underground, and waiting to be shipped 
bv rail to some lake port, whence it will be 
transferred by water to a city of smelters 
and foundries. A large amount of this 
ore is brought up from the mines during 
the winter months, and when it is shipped, 
even in the midst of summer, it has to be 
blasted out of its place with dynamite, so 
solidly is it frozen. 

Where the mines are there are the towns 
that the mines have made. The inhabi- 
tants of the smaller villages are mostly 
the Cornish, Finns and Italians, of a low 
and ignorant order. Of these, the Cor- 
nish, though retaining their traditional 
love for saffron soup and pastries, seem 
to be the most intelligent and peaceable, 
and to have the best ideas of cleanliness 
and morality. One old Cornishman, 
whose acquaintance I made, was of the 
fine, substantial and thrifty type. His 
smooth, ruddy skin, clear gray eyes, and 
curling brown hair and beard, slightly 
touched with gray, reminded me of certain 
portraits of William Morris. His conver- 
sation, as well as that of his wife, was 
racy with misplaced pronouns, scattered 
unexpectedly about in the approved Cor- 
nish style. “It’s a good thing for we,” 
said the old lady, when the lightning 
failed to strike her house; and she and her 
husband seemed to vie with each other in 
their delicious disregard of English case- 
forms. 

“Ause for sale” was a tipsily printed 
sign that I noted upon one house—reveal- 
ing beyond a doubt to what h-ignoring 
race the owner belonged. 

The Finns appear to be a stolid, ignor- 





‘ homes. 
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ant people, with a certain merculiar stripe 
in them that occasionally shows itself in 
wild bursts of murderous anger. A Fin- 
nish stabbing affray is-of not uncommon 
occurrence, and is not seriously regarded 
bv any one outside of the Finnish circles. 
There is a story told illustrative of the de- 
gree of intelligence to which these Finns 
have attained. A man was found frozen 
in the road, having been overcome by 
cold and drunkenness. A coroner’s jury 
of Finns. was called to investigate his un- 
timely demise. They considered the case 
with much discussion, and after mature 
and solemn deliberation, brought in a ver- 
dict of “Guilty!” 

The Italians are, perhaps, the most 
picturesque, as they are the dirtiest and 
most immoral. By their abodes ye shall 
know them, and chiefly by the doors of 
these abodes. There is a revelling in bril- 
liant paint, that can indicate only the 
color-loving heart of the South. Few, in- 
deed, can afford to have their forlorn 
hovels wholly painted, but poor must be 
the man who cannot enter his vine and fig 
tree through a purple door. Perhaps, 
however, his artistic sense demands a com- 
bination of colors; in such a case, though 
his dwelling be otherwise guiltless of paint 
it has a door of bright blue paneled in 
vivid red. If the family exchequer allows, 
there will also be a window-frame in or- 
ange or green. The more affluent, of 
course, paint their houses entire, and 
Joseph in his coat of many colors never 
shown more gorgeously than these Italian 
I shall not be believed when I 
state that I have counted seven brilliant 
hues upon one building; nevertheless, such 
is the case. The six primary colors having 
proved insufficient, an astonishing mix- 
~ was used to increase the bizarre ef- 
ect. 

A phase of our national life which 
seems to have failed to impress the Ital- 
ian emigrants is the position of women. 
I saw in a hay field one day a little drama 
that appeared strange to American eyes. 
An old woman, bent with age and labor, 
and an old man, who, be it said to his 
credit, was almost equally bowed, were 
working to get in the heavy grass before 
the rain. To the old woman’s shoulders 
was strapped a frame of hay-rack poles, 
into which the old man pitched the freshly 
cut grass till it formed a miniature stack, 























overflowing the frame on all four sides. 
At a signal, the old woman squared her 
pitiful, thin shoulders, and trotted away 
to the barn with her load, like a patient 
horse—the man stopping to light his pipe 
or. to lean on his pitch-fork, then dallying 
with the hay-cocks till his wife’s return. 

Many of the Italians are content to live 
in total disregard of all sanitation and 
decency. One log house of very moderate 
dimensions was pointed out to me, in 
which no fewer than thirty-six people 
made their homes. The head of the house, 
his wife and numerous children, ought, it 
would seem, to fill the house to over-flow- 
ing, but the hospitable family made room 
fcr many boarders. These, to be sure, 
were miners, one half of whom worked 
during the day, the others being in the 
“night shift.” By a sort of a Box and 
Cox arrangement, the bunks in the attic, 
which served for one relay of boarders by 
night served equally well for the remain- 
der by day. 

As is always inevitable where such 
crowding is found, be it in city or village, 
an exceedingly low state of morality ex- 
ists among certain types of these Italian 
miners. It is a wise child that knows its 
own father, and a discerning father that 
recognizes his own child. Drunkenness 
and crime abound, and the use of stilettos 
and guns is even more frequent than 
among the Finns. 

Squalid and repulsive to a nauseous de- 
gree are the smaller and more remote of 
these Iron-Range towns. There is one in 
particular, probably the worst, which has 
left its unerasable smirch upon my mem- 
ory. It boasts of only two short streets, 
one of these lined with the battered torsos 
of old boarding houses and dance halls, 
flimsily constructed in the days of the 
“boom,” and now exhibiting a shameless 
gray nudity to the world. 

Fully half of these rickety buildings 
have their windows clumsily boarded up, 
and several have the reputation of being 
haunted ; certainly they should be, if the 
crimes against humanity that have been 
perpetrated within them can give them 
any ghostly claims. All the rest of the 


shacks that are occupied upon the “main” 
street, are saloons, from which proceeds 
an unendurable odor of stale beer. Around 
the doors, in summer, cluster swarms of 
flies and a 


scarcely less innumerable 
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And children— 
children ! 
Women, too, uncombed, stayless, bare- 
footed, dressed in faded print “Mother 
Hubbards,” belted in with soiled aprons. 
They are either stupid or shrewish, but in 
any case, slatternly, brazen and- foul 
mouthed. There may be, nay, there must 
be somewhere in the sickening little ham- 
let, a tidy, respectable, clean-souled wo- 
man, but at any rate it is not she whom 
we see in passing—not she who lolls bare- 
footed in front of the evil-odored grog- 
shops. 

It would be an incomplete picture of 
the village that failed to include the cows. 
There are few fences on the Range, and 
everybody who has a cow lets it run at 
large till milking time. Then some dirty- 
faced and snarling youngster goes reluct- 
antly to bring the beast, which the mother 
of the family proudly milks at the front 
door-step ; when, having yielded its share 
toward the domestic sustenance, the cow 
goes forth again to join the herd that 
roams the narrow roadways unrestrained. 
During the cool summer nights all the 


horde of ill-favored curs. 
Heaven save the mark—such 


- cows seek the middle of the street, where 


the warmth still lingers in the sand, and 
here they rest calmly, “‘chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy,” to the immi- 
nent peril of the passer-by. Once in an 
evening ride through the particular town 
of which I have been speaking, the car- 
riage in which I was ran over the tail of 
one cow which lay passive in the wheel- 
track, and bumped solidly into another 
just in the act of rising. It was not that 
cow’s fault that the carriage was not over- 
turned. I counted seventeen cows on one 
street corner during the same balmy even- 
ing! 

What wonder that my lingering remem- 
brance of the village is of a lurid, fetid, 
and inextricable mixture of cows, mud, 
flies, dogs, bare-footed women and beer! 

The larger towns are better, but even 
in them the saloons still present an un- 
broken phalanx for blocks on the main 
streets, and women whose shallow vicious- 
ness proclaims itself on their hardened 
faces still flaunt themselves in public. 
Everywhere one sees the forlorn and de- 
based aspect of humanity, and vice is on 
all sides. Yet little by little one learns to 
ignore all except the most blatant forms 
of corruption; less slowly, one discovers 
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that there are numbers of fine people in 
these Northern towns, who like the virtu- 
ous remnant in the cities of the plain, are 
leading clean, happy and thoroughly ad- 
mirable lives, exerting against the evil 
which surrounds them an influence which 
“peradventure” may save the whole region 
from condemnation. 

The picture which I have drawn is one 
which is, in a way, unfair to the many in 
the larger towns and the few in the 
smaller who are educated, prosperous, 
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kindly and honorable men and women, 
such as one finds everywhere. Especially 
among the entre preneurs, engineers and 
professional and business classes, there is 
a solidly reliable and intellectyal element 
that “makes for righteousness” in every 
form, and which as time goes on must 
more and more predominate. Neverthe- 
less, the ordinary visitor to the Range 
must for years to come inevitably have his 
attention drawn as mine wes to the de- 
praved, the peculiar and the picturesque. 





Copa De Ora--or Califormia Poppy 


BY EDITH CHURCH BURKE 


Oh, breath of the early springtime! 
Oh, heart of the burning sun, 

Now where did you win your glory, 
You beautiful golden one? 

Did once in the early morning, 
The gates of Heaven swing wide, 

And the light from that radiant city 
Flood down in a golden tide? 

Or down in the dreary darkness 
From the breast of the silent earth, 

Did you take from among her treasures 
The golden sign of your birth? 


It was not from the gates of Heaven, 
Nor yet from the depths of earth, 
That I won my crown of glory, 
The golden sign of my birth. 
I stand for sins forgiven, 
For crucified self and desires, 
For peace between man and his brotlier, 
And sacrificial fires. 


A sign of that Holy Supper, 
The Grail-men sought in vain, 
Now blooms on a thousand hilltops 
Through summer’s sun and rain. 
And ye, whose hearts are chastened, 
May see in their shining mail, 
. The knights of God’s own making 
As they watch o’er the Holy Grail. 





























































Down the Coast 


:BY GIBSON ADAMS 


E had known all the glories of 

V V the Shasta region, had climbed 

the rugged height of Tamal- 
pais to watch the sun rise beyond grim 
Diablo, had felt the enchantment of 
Marin’s deep redwood forests, had ex- 
plored San Francisco from Fish Alley to 
the green cliffs of Land’s End; yet we 
knew we were just beginning to see Cali- 
fornia. 

For now we were in possession of three 
weeks of happy freedom, in-which to tra- 
verse, by such stages as the fancy of each 
day should name, that enchanted’ land 
that lies along the coast from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. 

There were two of us, as there should 
be; we were laden only with suit cases, 
and it was spring, when Nature is at her 
loveliest in her own garden. 

Leaving San Francisco in the early 
morning, we sped past the violet fields, 
vegetable farms and race courses of San 
Mateo County, past the millionaire colony 
‘ at Burlingame, and in an hour were at 
Redwood City. In another hour, the La 
Honda stage dropped us under the great 
oaks at Woodside, where we were to visit 
in a ranch house in the pretty little val- 
ley which nestles between the Sierra Mo- 
rena Mountains, shaggy with their red- 
woods, on the west, and the green rolling 
hills on the east. 

After a country luncheon out under the 
trees,.we were taken for a walk through 
the valley and into Bear Canyon, gather- 
ing as we went early wild strawberries 
and an armful of Mariposa tulips and gor- 
geous tiger lilies. 

The next morning we were off early for 
a climb up King’s Mountain, the favor- 
ite tramp of the Stanford University stu- 
dents. In the dark canyons, the Yerbs 
Buena under our feet gave out its spicy 
perfume, and in the open the chaparrai 
was ablaze with the yellow and lavender 
of the chaparral poppy and wild lilac. Al 





3 “The rugged height of , Tamalpais.” 
2. “Cliffs of Land’s End.’ 

3. Black Point, San Francisco. 

4. In Golden Gate Park. 


Putnam & Valentine, Photos, Los Angeles. 
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a little spring in a thicket of Braken, we 
spread our lunch of country bread and 
butter and strawberries. The summit 
gained, we looked down on broad, fertile 
Santa Clara Valley, fringed with the new 
green of the live oaks, and checkered with 
great squares of white and pink, where 
the orchards of peach and cherry and al- 
mond were in riotous blossom. To. the 
west, the Pacific gleamed blue through a 
cleft-in the hills. After a rest-and supper 
at the cozy Mountain House, we tramped 
home by moonlight. The night seemed 
full of life; the night-hawks and kildees 
were calling, and half way down the trail 
we startled to flight a pair of coyotes 
fighting over. the carcass of a turkey. 

The next day was Sunday. The morn- 
ing we whiled away in the hammocks un- 
der the old live oaks, resting after our 
climb of yesterday. In the afternoon we 
drove through narrow Portola: Valley, 
past the quiet Lagunitas, to the famous 
Stanford stock farms. Again and again 
the horses were stopped, while we took 
another.snap shot of the hills or woods, 
or ravished a°new bed of wild flowers. 
--Once ‘more on the-wing, late ‘tlie follow- 
ing afternoon, we sped ‘past the old. Palo 
Alto tree, then the Arboretum of Stan- 
ford University, with its avenue of palms, 
then through the orchards of Santa Clara 
Valley, whose prunes and apricots. reach 
the ends of the earth; and by dark we 
were in San Jose. 

Lounging away the next morning un- 
der the trees of the park, we took the 
stage at noon for Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. Sunset found us at the 
supper station far up the mountain side, 
and at nine we gained the summit, where 
we studied the wonders of the heavens 
through the great telescope, and feasted 
on the glories of the moonlit world below. 
It was‘an hour past midnight, when the 
old stage had bowled us down the moun- 
tain and across the valley to San Jose. 

Late the next morning we boarded the 
narrow gauge train to ride through the 
forests and canyons of the Santa Cruz 
mountains to the Big Trees. The Big 
Trees! Gigantic sequoias whose trunks 








5. In Bear Canyon. 

6. In Bear Canyon. 

7. The Salinas River. 
8. Paso Robles. 
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tower heavenward, titanic columns, abso- _ 
lutely. straight; did they lean an inch to 
the side, never could such enormous 
weight stand balanced erect. What else 
in all Nature combines strength and deli- 
cacy as do these trees, towering to heights 
of two and three hundred feet, yet bear- 
ing foliage as delicately cut as ferns? 

That night found us on the north shore 
of Monterey Bay, at Santa Cruz. 

In the morning we took the electric 
car through the town, and to the rocky 
point of Vue de VEau on the wild shore, 
where stretched curve after curve of 
green and brown cliff above the tumbling 
sea, white and green at the surf, deep blue 
out toward the horizon. Returning to 
Santa Cruz, we found new vigor in a 
plunge in the breakers. 

On the same day, we reached Del 
Monte in time for a late luncheon at that 
princely resort. All afternoon we wan- 
dered about the grounds, a vast garden 
set in an ancient forest of live oaks and 
pines, with flowers, flowers, everywhere. 
We found time}to snap kodak pictures, 
get lost in the gypress maze, to visit the 
club house, pluage, nursery, and little 
rustic church in: the woods. The dining 
rogm that night was gay with light- 
hearted travelers and pleasure-seekers. 

The following day the electric car took 
us through ‘quaint old Spanish, tumble- 
down Monterey, to the little hotel at Pa- 
cific Grove, a town of cottages in a pine 
wood .over the sea. Here on Monterey: 
Peninsula passed a wonderful week, 
where Nature and History and Roinance 
combine to display a thousand fascina- 
tions. A morning was spent on the great 
military reservation, an afternoon in the’ 
Chinese fishing village, and studios of 
the artist colony; a day in visiting Mis- 
sion San Carlos, the abandoned capitol, 
the statue of Father Junipero Serra above 
his landing place, the picturesque old 
Customs House, the whaling station, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s retreat, Jenny 
Lind’s abode theatre, the quaint House of 
the four winds; a day in visiting the 
Japanese Garden on the rocks of Lovers’ 
Point, swimming in the cove, walking to 
Point Pinos Light House; another day 




















9. On King’s Mountain. 
10. From King’s Mountain. 
11. Plaza Los Angeles. 
12. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
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13. Palo Alto Tree, Stanford. 16. Stanford University from lake. 
14. Memorial Arch, Stanford. 7. Father Jose, San Luis Obispo. 
15. “‘New Hampshire Tree,’”” Mariposa Grove, . The Devil’s Elbow, Catalina stage road. 
Big Trees. Putnam & Valentine, Photos, Los Angeles. 
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in prying abalone shells from the rocks 
at Restless Sea and walking to Cypress 
Point, whose wonderful grove of ancient, 
gnarled and grotesque giants will never 
be forgotten. 

One day we expressed our linen ahead, 
to be freshened at Paso Robles, and were 
compelled at last to leave the enchanted 
coast. Entering the main line at Castro- 
ville, we sped through the rich lands 
tributary to the great Spreckels sugar fac- 
tory, and out into the long, deserted val- 
ley of the Salinas River, walled from the 
sea by parched mountains and dotted with 
forlorn villages of people and of ground 
squirrels. Early in the afternoon, we 
passed the door of the ancient white mis- 
sion of San Miguel, a simple and majestic 
monument of another century and a race 
of heroes. Entering, then, into a kinder 
country, wooded more and more beauti- 
fully with great oaks, we were at last at 
Paso Robles Hot Springs. 

The afternoon was lounged away on the 
broad, cool verandas of the hotel in rest 
and grateful laziness. The next morning, 
in the wonderful healing waters of the 
baths, we met some true, generous Cali- 
fornians, who invited us to share the 
pleasures of their touring car. Thus the 
days that followed were devoted to auto- 
mobiling over the splendid hill roads, 
through the oak forests, across slopes 
golden with poppies, and through ravines 
white with clematis, and past the crum- 
bling adobes of ancient haciendas, to 
Lake Ysabel, to Mission San Miguel, and 
to Camp Atascadero, where Uncle Sam’s 
military manveuvres were recently held. 
Often in the woods of oaks, festooned with 
streamers of Spanish moss, we came upon 
venerable old trees whose trunks were rid- 
dled with innumerable little holes, each 
just to fit the acorn imbedded in it, the 
storehouses of the woodpeckers. These 
impudent black and white birds screamed 
insistently at us their articulate call: 
“Get your hair cut! Get your hair cut!” 

After a final bath in the healthful 
* waters, we boarded the south-bound train, 
and were soon in the heart of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains. Over the Divide, cross- 
ing and recrossing the wonderful curves 





19. San Miguel mission. 

20. San Miguel Mission from cleurchyard. 
21. San Carlos Mission. 

22. Waves at Santa Moinca. 
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of the Loop, passing the State Polytech- 
nic school, we dropped down into San 
Luis Obispo, where, awaiting a delayed 
train, we had an hour in which to see the 
grim old mission, more fortress than 
church, and some quaint adobes and gar- 
dens of the town. 

En route again, we came suddenly out 
on a cliff right over the ocean at Surf, 
How refreshing the water looked, and 
how beautiful! We sped along the bluffs 
till sunset, then through the olive orchards 
of Ellwood and walnut groves of Goleta, 
and into Santa Barbara at dark, just as a 
rain began to fall, the first in all these 
days of sunshine. 

The morning sky, however, was cloud- 
less, and the singing of a pair of mocking 
birds awoke us to a new world. Below 
our baicony were beds of heliotrope and 
roses ; beyond these, stately palms and the 
clean, wet town; to the south,. the sea, 
framing the distant Santa Barbara 
Islands; and to the north; the towering 
wall of the Santa Ynez Range. That day 
there was a picturesque old mission. to see, 
and the lovely gardens and homes of 
Santa Barbara, and the beach, with its 
mission bath house and boulevard lined 
with palms. Then there were exhilarating 
days on horseback, when we started off in 
the cool of early morning, with luncheon 
tied to the pommels of the saddles, 
through the oak-shaded valley of fair 
Montecito, or far into the canyons and 
trails of the Santa Ynez Mountains. 

Leaving Santa Barbara at last, we 
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rode through the pretty cottage resort of 
Miramar, in a garden above the sea; 
through Summerland, with its strange 
forest of oil derricks on piers over the surf 
pumping oil from below the ocean; then 
along the beach to San Buena Ventura, 
whose yellow mission could be seen from. 
the car windows. Late in the morning, 
whirling through Chatsworth tunnels, we 
emerged into the great San Fernando 
Valley, whose level floor stretched away in 
one vast sheet of color, here yellow or or- 
ange, there purple, blue or white, with 
the colorings of luxuriant wild flowers. 

Toward noon that day we began to feel 
the nearness of a great city. Now we 
crossed a suburban electric line, now 
passed miles of strawberry fields, now an 
immense pigeonry. Those high hills on 
the right, we were told, were a great wild 
park owned by the city of Los Angeles, 
and those purple mountains to the left, 
the Sierra Madres. Soon we neared the 
adobes of the old Spanish quarter, now 
could see the forests of oil derricks on the 
hills, now passed the back door of China- 
town, and in a few minutes were amidst 
the enterprise and bustle of the South- 
western metropolis. That afternoon we 
boarded the little incline car of the An- 
gel’s Flight to the summit of Third street 
hill. Looking away to the white summit 
of Old Baldy, to the green hills of Pasa- 
dena, to the blue peaks of Santa Catalina 
Island, we began to realize that in Cali- 
fornia one is always just commencing to 
see things. 





At the Lone Star Corral 


BY DONALD KENNICOTT 


DULL rumble of wagon wheels 

floated back through the noon-day 

stillness from a pillar of chalky 
dust that was moving slowly ahead of me 
on the old San Juan trail; from time to 
time, a tiny spear of flame, stabbing 
through this cloud of dust, preceded a 
faint report, as of a drawn cork. Coming 
nearer, there appeared through the white 
haze, like a puppet behind a screen, the 
silhouette of a man seated precariously 
on a loaded wagon, who occasionally 
jerked a pistol from his breast and 
flashed out a shot at some impudent prai- 
rie-dog., As I came alongside, he eyed me 
indifferently for a moment and nodded 
without speaking—a large man, bent 
wearily over the reins; his eyes were so 
bloodshot from the biting alkali as to 
show clear crimson, and the dust hung 
thick and white on his beard. 


“Good practice?” I asked him. 


“Reckon so,” he answered grimly; “I 
am aimin’ to use it when I get up yon- 
der.” 

He cut one of the leaders savagely with 
the long blacksnake that hung from his 
wrist, and then, as he turned unsociably 
to contemplate the horizon, I rode on out 
of the dust away from him, but for a long 
time the fading rumble of his wagon was 
occasionally punctuated by the ominous 
report of a pistol. 

“Up yonder,” could be nowhere but my 
own destination, “The Lone Star Corral,” 
at the junction of the San Juan trail with 
the old Durango road. It is known of old 
through the western country, as one of 
the most famous of those occasional cara- 
vanserai which are called “free corrals,” 
and serve to shelter the wayfarer on the 
more traveled roads. On either side of 
the gate is a log cabin; in one of them a 
wizened old man, known from the place 
of his nativity as “Uvalde,” dwells in 
continual somnolence, only occasionally 
issuing forth for the purpose of selling 
hay to unwary travelers at marvelous 
prices. 


In the larger cabin, these same 
3 


travelers are free to cook their food upon 
an ancient and unclean stove, to sleep on 
the hay of the somewhat doubtful bunks, 
and to sit by the open fire in a sort of 
alcove, for the purnose of telling and 
hearing most unusual stories from fellow 
travelers, and from the aged proprietor 
-—illuminated, some of these last, by old 
bullet-holes in the walls. 

It was close on sun-down when I rode 
under the swinging sign of the “Lone 
Star,” and after unsaddling, carried my 
blankets to the “camp house,” I found 
the door open, and a cloud of dust and 
litter coming out of it; from within came 
the sound of booted feet on the boards, 
the swish of a broom, and a long roll of 
fluent and unstudied curses. This was 
an odd thing, and the voice that cursed 
was not that of Uvalde, the old man who 
lived in the opposite cabin and sold hay 
to unwary travelers at marvelously inflated 
prices. 

Presently there came a final mighty bil- 
low of dust, and in the doorway there 
appeared a little man in boots, who 
mopped his forehead and glared at me 
with a steady blue eye. The glare changed 
quickly to a grin of recognition, and as he 
thrust forth his hand, I saw that it be- 
longed to none other than Jordan Wil- 
liams, a trader in horses—for the most 
part obtained in unsanctified ways—whom 
I had last seen in Texas, near to the 
Mexican line, and far from a port of any 
entry, driving rapidly northward a bunch 
of ponies still wet from the water of the 
Rio Grande. His long gray mustache 
was a little longer and grayer, and his 
face was even thinner than usual, but he 
was otherwise unchanged. He apologized 
for the sweeping: he reckoned Uvalde 
had been letting Indians into the house. 
Then he sat down on his heels near the 
doorway and rolled a cigarette with one 
hand, as of old. This finished, he pointed 
to some little Indian ponies that were 
milling around one of the smaller cor- 
rals, moved his arm in the direction of 
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a neighboring Indian reservation, and 
spoke shortly: 

“Monte! Come look at ’em.” 

Whereat, I understood that he had 
been base enough to play Spanish monte 
with the Utes, and had thus beaten them 
out of some forty-odd horses. We went 
over and sat on the high fence, while I in- 
spected the kicking, biting crowd of half- 
broken beasts, and put aside as gently as 
might be Jordan’s offer to sell me a little 
sorrel broom-tail, with capped hocks. We 
talked of many things—the possible open- 
ing of the Uintah reservation, the “find” 
at Cananea, the superiority of grama 
grass to alfalfa, and the killing of the 
land-pirate on the Cimarron. I mentioned 
the freighter I had passed, and his pistol 
practice. Jordan’s eye. lighted. 

“What was he like?” he asked. 

I described the man, and Jordan 
scowled. “That's Turk McBride,” he 
said slowly, and then after a moment: 
“Tt’s a mighty poor deal that he’s coming 
here to-night. There’ll be a killing, cer- 
tain sure. It’s Denny Larkin he’s pack- 
ing a gun for, and I reckon he’ll get him, 
too. It’s too damn bad, though. There 
ain’t no harm in Denny, and he’s been 
sort of dimin’ to get married after this 
trip. How far back was it you passed 
McBride ?” 

“Just this side of the big dog-town— 
hauling flour.” 

“And you were riding like you were on 
another man’s cayuse, weren’t you? It'll 
be a good three hours before he pulls in, 
mavbe so four. Denny’ll be here in an 
hour: that’s his outfit, up there.” 

Jordan raised his arm and pointed to a 
mule train that was crawling like a ser- 
pent over the shoulder of Little Brother 
mountain. I asked him what the affair 
was about, but he shook his head. 

“Tell you after a while,” he said. “We 
had better go cook our chuck now, before 
the other outfits pull in. They'll be 
fighting for room on the stove and hav- 
ing garlic, too, like as not.” 

We stole some of the pinon wood that 
Uvalde had piled up for himself, made a 
fire in the stove, and adding my canned 
tomatoes and hard biscuit to the coffee 
and villainous Indian-smoked mutton 
that Jordan produced from the secret 
places of his war-bag, we made -out a 
supper. Then we squatted on our heels 
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outside, to observe the coming of our 
fellow travelers and to blow a haze of 
tobacco smoke over our weariness. Jor- 
dan finished three cigarettes. 

“About two years ago,” he said then, 
“T was breaking mules for old Abel Far- 
son, up in the Uncompahgre country; 
Turk McBride was there, too, freighting 
for him. One day Larkin drifted up te 
the house with his tongue hanging out 
and his bellv rubbing up against his back- 
gone, and said he’d walked all the way 
from Missouri. I reckon he had, mostly 
by the look of him—thinner’n a gutted 
snow-bird. The old man took him on, 
and sent Turk with him up to the Flat- 
Tops to cut hay. In about six weeks they 
came back again, looking ready to bite off 
a horse-shoe, both of them. It happens 
that way sometimes. If two fellows don’t 
hook up well together, and get coralled 
all by themselves, they get to hating each 
other worse than two stalled stallions. 

“The old man put. Turk back to 
freighting again, but Sundays we’d all 
have to keep greasing the wheels to stop 
them two boys from shooting each other 
up. At last, one day, Denny did drop a 
bale of hay off the wagon on top of Turk, 
not exactly accidental; Turk came back 
at him with an irrigating shovel, but the 
old man was there and stopped it and fired 
them both. Denny went to mule-whack- 
ing for the Silver King then, but before 
he left, Turk swore right out in the bunk 
house that he was going up after Denny 
some time and spoil him. That’s all I’ve 
seen of it, but I met old man Farson up 
in Durango a piece back, and I gather it’s 
been just a sort of luck that them boys 
is above ground now. You can see Denny 
now—on the blue roan.” 

The mule train poured into the corral 
with a shuffling rush of little hoofs and 
a creaking of many lash-ropes. Behind 
them, a good-looking youth rode up and 
down, yelling and swinging a rope-end. 
He waved a patronizing salute to Jordan, 
and then went on, driving his animals in- 
to an inner corral. Two freighting wag- 
ons and a ranchman from the south came 
in a moment later. 

“That makes up the Silver King out- 
fit,’ Jordan remarked. “Denny packs 
the ore this far, and then they haul it in 
to Durango. The boy was goin’ to quit 
this trip and marry his girl, and take her 
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back to his folks in Missouri~where he 
belongs. That’s what makes it so bad to 
have Turk cross his trail here. If it 
weren’t for that, he wouldn’t likely ever 
see him again. And Turk ‘ll get him, 
too; he’s the shootingest old coyote in the 
territory. No, Denny won’t have no show. 
You see, he hain’t nothing but just a kid 


‘and is sort of young and full of vinegar, 


and don’t know no better’n to be forever 
projectin’ around into trouble. He’s a 
good boy, all right, but he come out here 
with a lot of woolly West notions that 
he’d got out of fool books, and thought it 
was up to him to make a play at being a 
bad hombre. It was a fine girl he was 
aming to get hooked up with, too. I 
reckon she’d make a man of him. A little, 
slim girl with big eyes—Dad Mason’s 
daughter, up on the Big Dolores. Yes, 
sir, it7ll be too damn bad.” 

I suggested a means of preventing the 
affair, but Jordan shook his head. “Won’t 
do,” he decided. “We’d have to kill Turk. 
He ain’t no fool-chicken, and there’s no 
use busky-ing a fuss with him. Don’t 
know as we’ve any call to mix up in the 
muss anyhow; there’s enough trouble 
comes to vou without pe-rusin’ around 
after it.” 

Yet Jordan was plainly troubled, and 
sat there with me for a long time after 
darkness had fallen, tugging at his long, 
gray mustache, and smoking innumerable 
cigarettes. Once he extracted a dark, slim 
revolver from the waistband of his blue 
overalls, and spun the cylinder reflectively. 
Then he seized the weapon by the barrel 
and made a pass at an imaginary foe, but 
he shook his head again, and after he had 
restored the gun to its place, thoughtfully 
resumed the caressing of his mustache. 

Far out in the hills a wild-cat screamed 
and then broke into sobbing cries that 
seemed almost human. 

“Sounds a good deal like a baby cry- 
ing,” I observed. 

He made no replv, but a moment later 
jumped suddenly to his feet, and walking 
swiftly over to the cabin of the proprie- 
tor, opened the door. “Uvalde,” I heard 
him call out, and then: “How far up the 
creek is that homesteader’s cabin from 
here?” A moment afterwards, I saw him 
hastening toward the corrals, whence he 
presently appeared on horseback. 

“Tf that freighter pulls in before I get 


back,” he called to me as he passed, “keep 
him outside if you have to rope him.” 

The clattering hoofs of his hard- 
spurred horse drowned by non-plussed re- 
ply, and as he disappeared in the darkness, 
1 went inside. There were nearly a dozen 
men collected in the camp house. Two 
prospectors and a cow-puncher who had 
come in late were grouped about the fire- 
place listening to Uvalde, who had come 
over for the opportunity of recounting the 
story of that famous affray, which left the 
bullet imbedded in the fourth log of the 
west wall, and the dark stain near one 
edge of the hearthstone. An Indian 
trader, Denny Larkin and two men of the 
freighting teams sat about a table, ab- 
sorbed in the delight of poker. Two or 
three Mexicans crouched on their heels in 
one corner, talking sullenly among them- 
selves. 

I joined the group at the feet of the 
aged teller of tales, and endeavored to give 
ear to his saga, but all the time I could 
hear nothing but the laughter of the boy 
at the table, and the imagined sound of 
approaching wagon wheels. In despera- 
tion, at last, I went out and fell to pacing 
up and down, trying to conjure up some 
means of keeping the freighter outside. 
Interminably the minutes dragged, before 
I really heard the approach of his wagon. 
Afterward, the steady rumble seemed like 
the distant muttering of thunder that an- 
nounces a storm. 

Far down the road a faint blur appeared 
—gradually growing larger and inore 
definite until a mule team that I recog- 
nized stopped before the bars of the outer 
gate. Almost in the same instant there 
came a quick patter of hoofs from the 
trail to the west, and as McBride tu-oed 
to put up the bars behind his wagon, a 
man on horseback slipped past him, and 
reined in his gasping horse before the 
door of the camp-house. Holding a large 
bundle awkwardly in both arms, he slipped 
out of the saddle, and calling to me: 
“Turn out that bronc., will you?” kicked 
open the door. Wondering, I Jed the ex- 
hausted beast to the corral and unsaddled 
it; as I turned back to the camp-house, 
the freighter was throwing his harness 
over the wagon-tongue. 

Inside the scene had somewhat changed ; 
the story-teller was silent, the poker game 
was abandoned, and the men stood un- 
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easily about the room, watching Jordan 
Williams. 

On the now forsaken card table the 
gentle horse trader was seated, cradling in 
his arms a tiny three year old girl, who 
blinked up at him with wide, frightened 
eyes, and seemed barely diverted from 
tears by the hoarse chant, which he evi- 
dently intended as a lullaby. A bit of 
white night-dress showed from under the 
blanket in which she was wrapped, and 
her hair clustered about her face in brown, 
tousled ringlets. 

Suddenly the door behind me was flung 
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open, and the freighter marched into the 
room, his right hand held behind him. One 
step inside, and then he stopped abruptly, 
as if he had barely caught himself on the 
edge of an abyss. For a moment he stood 
absolutely motionless, his red, inflamed 
eyes wandering from the boy who stood 
irresolute before the fireplace, to the child 
under the lantern. 
“Just dropped in to say good evening,” 
he said at Jast with an embarrassed air. 
“Got my bed made down in the wagon.” 


’ He turned on tiptoe and closed the door 


very softly behind him. 





Club Night 


BY HARLEY R. WILEY 


When the shadow curtain falls, 

Where the sylvan outer walls 

Guard from sight our sacred halls— 
Refuge from the weary quest, 

Like the stars that peer between 

Through the living, blowing green, 

Signal lights in hands unseen 
Wave us to our shrine of rest. 


Joy imprisoned seeks release, 
Grim vexation finds surcease 
In these fastnesses of peace 
When the doors behind us meet; 
Down the stream of night and song 
Drifting restfully along 
Every heart grows warm and strong 
And the tides of life more sweet. 


We are kings within these bowers, 
For the trees and grass and flowers 
With the moon and stars are ours, 
Every gift that Heaven sends; 
Royally our smoke uplifts 
In fraternal, loving drifts, 
For its circling, halo rifts 
Frame the faces of our friends. 

















Ina Coolbrith. 


‘Ima Coolbrith Day ” 


BY KATE M. KENNEDY 


HE name of Ina Coolbrith, like the 
name of the elder writers of Cali- 
fornia, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Noah Brooks and 
such sweet singers as Joaquin Miller and 
Markham, is indissolubly linked with the 
Overland Monthly, and part and parcel of 
its history. The Overland Monthly is the 
mother of all the virile and living litera- 
ture of the West. ' 

It has always been the exponent of all 
that is the best and the strongest in the 
West, and it is Californian to the core. 
The Overland Monthly has ever followed 
the original line of thought of the first 
publishers, and it is and has been “devoted 
to the development of the country,” to the 


West’s literature, to Californian art, and 
to the industries by the Western Sea, and 
always it has been held clear of any en- 
tanglement that might construe it as using 
the public’s patriotism and favor for the 
benefit of any special interests. It is 
purely a literary magazine, and “Ina 
Coolbrith Day” could not have been held 
without mention of the Overland Monthly, 
and, indeed, it is doubted if any celebra- 
tion commemorative of any author who 
has achieved in this Western land could be 
held, without mention of the great Western 
magazine as the first step-stone to success 
and fame. 

“Ina Coolbrith Day” should be made a 
permanent affair in California (a special 
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school function for the purpose of per- 
petuating the works of the author), and 
to create a living memorial in the mind of 
the school children so that the fame of 
a worker, who labored because of the love 
of humanity and with no hope of earthly 
reward, may be handed, from generation 
to generation, to the Californians of the 
future, that the wonderful legend of the 
giants of the State’s early history and 
their herculean achievements may remain 
forever enshrined in their hearts. The 
Californians of to-day are under obliga- 
tions to Ina Coolbrith, and Californians 
are not ungrateful.—Fdttor. 





- The movement to rebuild the home of 

“The sweet singer of the Golden Gate” has 
touched a responsive chord in the heart of 
every loyal Californian. 

The lecture given by George Wharton 
James, “The Spinner’s Book,” to be pub- 
lished early in the spring, and the plan 
suggested by Joaquin Miller for an appeal 
to the Legislature on behalf of the poetess, 
who has done more, perhaps, to proclaim 
to the world the beauties of our Golden 
State than any other, have given this 
movement the impetus needed to push to- 
ward a successful termination this laud- 
able undertaking, but it remained for the 
Department of Literature of the Woman’s 
Club of San Jose to take the initiative in 
a real “Coolbrith Day,” which for interest 
and originality it would be difficult to 
surpass. Every number on the programme 
was written especially for the occasion. 
Miss Coolbrith’s poems were set to music, 
and a fine address was given upon the 
“Overland Group.” Original poems from 
the length and breadth of: California were 
dedicated to the beloved poetess. These 


tributes, mounted and exquisitely deco- . 


rated in water colors by a local artist, 
were bound together with a golden cord 
into a dainty “Valentine-Brochure,” 
which, accompanied by a_ substantial 
check, was placed in “Queen Ina’s” hands 
—a love offering from her loyal subjects. 

George Wharton James sent the dedi- 
cation all the way from New York. Jca- 
quin Miller sent greetings from the 
Heights. Charles Warren Stoddard a 
message from Monterey. George Sterling 
a tribute from Carmel-by-the-Sea. Her- 
bert Bashford a quatrain from Oakland. 
Charles Keeler a loving message from 
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Henry 
Meade Bland, John E. Richards, Carrie 
Stevens Walter, Fred Lewis Foster, Mira 
Abbott Maclay, S. Estelle Greathead, all 
of San Jose, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Mor- 
row, and many others, added words of 


Berkeley. Clarence Urmy, Dr. 


love and appreciation. Dainty souvenirs 
of the occasion, appropriately decorated 
with “La Copa de Oro,” were distributed, 
and a generous loving cup conveniently 
placed for all “love offerings.” 

Standing room was at a premium, and 
intense attention was manifested for more 
than two hours. The programme was as 
follows: 

Greetings from Joaquin Miller, read 
by Mrs. Viola Price Franklin, Chairman 
of the day. Original Poems—Dr. Henry 
Meade Blamd, Dr. Robert MclIntyre, 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Miss Cool- 
brith’s poems, “San Francisco” and “In 
Blossom Time,” read by Miss Esther Ma- 
comber. Vocal Solo—“Quest,” words by 
Miss Coolbrith, music by Thomas V. Ca- 
tor, Jr., sung by Chester Herrold. Ad- 
dress—“The Overland Group,” with ori- 
ginal poem, “The Builders,” Hon. John 
E. Richards. Original Poems—Jessie 
Juliet Knox, Carrie Stevens Walter, Dr. 
Ramond M. Alden. Miss Coolbrith’s 
poems, “When the Grass Shall Cover 
Me” and “Copa de Oro,” read by Miss 
Macomber. Music—Vocal solos (a) “In 
Blossom Time,” (b) “A Love Song,” 
words by Miss Coolbrith, music by Miss 
Gertrude Trace, sung by Miss Nella 
Rogers. Short history of “Valentine-Bro- 
chure,” with readings from contributions, 
Bashford, Sterling, Gifford Hall and 
others, by Mrs. W. C. Kennedy. Poem by 
Clarence Urmy, read by Mrs. J. E. Rich- 
ards. Artist—Mrs. Elva Sawyer Cure- 
ton. 

The contents of this little booklet will 
be of especial interest to Miss Coolbrith’s 
friends and admirers. The dedication is 
written by George Wharton James, of 
Pasadena, but comes from New York, 
where he is lecturing: 


“New York, Feb. 5, 1907. 


“To Ina D. Coolbrith—Sweet Song- 
ster of California and the English-speak- 
ing World: It is with a gladsome heart 
I write this dedication of the following 
pages to you, the gracious queen of the 
Golden State Trinity. Bret Harte wrote 
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inimitably of the mines and miners, a 
transient phase of early California life 
—Charles Warren Stoddard wrote and 
writes beautifully his idylls of the South 
Seas and Missions, but you wrote out of 
a full heart of the permanent things of 
California life—the birds, the buds, the 
blossoms, the bees, the mountains, the 
sea, and all the things of nature, as well 
as of the life of women and men. 

“You sang as the mocking bird sang, 
because you could not help it, and you 
sang sweet and pure and true; hence you 
have been a glory and an inspiration. A 
glory because you were ours, of us, and 
we of you, and the glory that came to you 
came to us. An inspiration because you 
set before us a banquet of the highest, 
truest, purest, noblest and best. How 
could we do other than our best with your 
example before us? 

“So with thankful and grateful hearts 
we send you this tribute of our affection. 
We love you for the work you have done; 
we revere you for the goodness you have 
shown to the needy and to all who have 
come to you; we sorrow with you for the 
afflictions that have burdened you; we 
triumph with you for what you have 
achieved: we thank you for the example 
you have set us; we sympathize with you 
for the loss of your manuscript, your pic- 
tures, your autographs, your library, your 
everything of worldly possessions, and 
again, we love you for yourself, for what 
you are. May the God of Peace give you 
comfort in all the latter years we hope 
He will spare you to spend with us; may 
your pen still be wielded with vigor and 
purpose, so that more of your _ sweet 
songs may inspire us with their beauty 
and power; and may “your last days be 
your best days,’ surrounded by the love 
of true friends, who will value your 
peace and comfort as a great treasure to 
be prized, and who will smooth away 
every wrinkle of care and distress from 
your brow. All this out of a full heart— 
poorly expressed but sincere. I speak 
for the Department of Literature of the 
S. J. W. C., the friends who have aided 
them in this ‘love-offering’ and myself. 

“Your ever loving friend, 


“GEORGE WHARTON JAMES.” 


Greetings from Joaquin Miller: 
“My Dear Mrs. Franklin: * * * not 
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answer your other letters because they 
got buried under heaps; and I am only 
now disposing half a year’s accumulation 
in my absence. 

“As for a poem to Miss Coolbrith let 
me confess frankly, I am not equal to do- 
ing her half-way justice. Her whole life 
has been a poem; a sweet, pathetic poem. 
Aye, more than that, it has been a piteous 
tragedy. Broken on the wheel of misfor- 
tune at Los Angeles, she bravely dared 
San Francisco, to help Bret Harte on his 
Overland, then her invalid mother at her 
side, then her dying sister in Los An- 
geles to help, then her dead sister’s child- 
ren to educate and rear as her own. God, 
how she toiled and how she must have 
suffered with all her poetic sensibility! 
Yet she ever had a smile and a word 
of faith, hope and.charity for all. And 
we all clung to her and all looked up to 
her, helpless girl as she was, and all 
the strong men of the time, dead and gone 
now, looked up to the lone, weak woman, 
as to some superior being, and so I 
reckon she surely was—still is. 

“T recall that when Whittier published 
his ‘Songs of Three Centuries,’ he said 
the best poem in his collection was 
‘When the Grass Shall Cover Me.’ This 
was the work of modest, simple-souled 
Miss Ina Coolbrith. Of all who gathered 
around Bret Harte she was the best, yet 
the last, to claim recognition. 

“Tf ever this nation is half-way civil- 
ized, each State will step forth proudly 
and pay some solid tribute to those who 
have, like Miss Coolbrith, celebrated its 
glory, with pay and pension equal at least 
to that of an honored soldier. 

“And this centennial of Poet Longfel- 
low is a good time to begin it. And this 
great State a good place to begin it in. 
And the present—now—is the fit time; 
Ina D. Coolbrith the fit subject. Let 
grand old California have the glory of 
breaking the first ground. There is not 
a man, woman or child in the United 
States who would not expect to see Cali- 
fornia pay this tribute, long past due, 
to this divine woman. And tears of joy 
would come to thousands and thousands 
in California to see it done. Please say 
this much for me, and let me assume all 
the responsibility. With great respect 
and love to you and to yours, 

“JOAQUIN MILLER.” 
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Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, another 
friend of Miss Coolbrith’s early Overland 
days, sent the following beautiful poem: 


TWILIGHT. 


Out through the mists and vapors 

The wreaths of cloud and the rings, 
Sunlight has flown like a butterfly, 
Brushing the gold from his wings. 


Twilight is ‘coming and folding 

Our troubles away, anda our woes 

Are hushed in the cool, fragrant shadows 
Like bees in the heart of a rose. 





George Stirling sends these lines from 
Carmel-by-the-Sea : 
Now stir the blossoms in the grass; 
But, oh! the fadeless flowers you bring 
Are children of a wilder spring 
And pass not though the seasons pass. 


Their breath along the Singing Way 
Is more of rapture than of rest. 
The undeparting blossoms attest 
What rains and winds of yesterday! 


Herbert Bashford 
dainty quatrain: 


INA COOLBRITH. : 


A clear, white flame illumes her song, 
The love of Truth, the hate of Wrong; 
’Tis like « star wherein we see 
The fire of immortality. 
With best wishes, 
HERBER'? BASHPORD. 
Oakland, January 28, 1907. 





contributes this 





Mrs. Carrie Stevens Walter in the fol- 
lowing tribute, refers to Bret Harte: 


Long years ago, while yet my eyes 
I shaded from the dazzling light 
Of one beloved sun star that shed 
His kingly radiance on my sight, 
You came within the scintillant sphere 
Of aureole light enfolding him, 
And then two stars together sang, 
Clear, sweet, upon Dawn’s whitening rim, 
He faded from our sky, but you 
Staid singing still, with stronger tone; 
Our homes were yours, our gods, our hearty, 
And you are California’s own. 
Then let me—least of all the lights 
Of California’s minstrelsy, 
Greet you for her, and give you hail! 
Our morning star of Poesy. 





SINGER OF POPPIES. 


In gardens gilded neither gold nor red, 
On hillside blooming or in hollow vale 
That stretches as a carpet overspread, 
Sun-clothed, dew-spangled in an Orient ma‘l, 
With opalescent splendors strewed along— 
I welcome with the poppies their own qucen, 
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As royally she comes the Bride of Song; 
A livery bright with gold and silver sheen, 

With dewy rims on all their petals’ shields 
For her their queen they rally round about 
In loyalty attuned with tiny shout— 

Her soldiers, heroes of a thousand fields. 


EDWIN COOLIDGE. 





Hon. John E. Richards delivered the 
following address: 

“The year 1868—the Annus Mirabilus 
of the sixties—was the most wonderful 
year of the second decade of our State 
history. 

“The Civil War was over and _ the 
echoes of its dissension were being 
drowned in the surges of the revival of 
industrial energy that swept over the 
country. Its high tide rolled over the 
hills and valleys of our great State. 
Cities sprang into being where once had 
been the villages of the ground squirrel 
and the owl, and the midnight rendezvous 
of the coyote. The stream of the seekers 
after the gold of the new land had turned 
from its mines and spread. over its fer- 
tile plains, where they found anew the 
treasure which they sought, in the gold of 
ripening fruit and grain. 

“The great railroad builders, at whose ~ 
head moved a master genius of finance, 
had spread long lines of steel through 
California, and with almost superhuman 
energy had mounted the snowy Sierras 
and laid there tracks to Ogden, where 
they were met by an equal enterprise, 
headed by Cyrus W. Field, and there the 
two forces united, forming the great 
overland railway. 

“This was a great year for California. 
San Francisco, purged and redeemed 
from the crudity and civil disorder of 
a frontier community, was beginning to 
read her splendid destiny in the eyes of 
all the Western stars. It was the year 
of abundant harvests; it was the year 
of the first great earthquake; it was the 
year in which the Overland Magazine was 
born. 

“This, however, was not the beginning 
of California’s intellectual endeavor. The 
legal, moral, religious and literary foun- 
dations had already been laid by such 
men as Peter H. Burnett, our first Gov- 
ernor; Colonel E. D. Baker, the eloquent 
champion of freedom; Stephen J. Field, 
the master genius of legislation and juris- 
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predence, and Thomas Starr King, the 
grand high priest and apostle of religion 
and the imspirer of youth to every form 
of noble intellectual and moral endeavor. 
These laid the foundations of our com- 
monwealth in the basic principles of re- 
ligion, liberty and law. 

“There had also been previous spo- 
radic instances of ‘intellectual progress 
and literary genius in such publications 
as the Golden Era, The Californian, the 
Sacramento Union and May Wentworth’s 
‘Poetrv of the Pacific.’ 

“But the Overland, born opportunely, 
gathered to itself a coterie of literary men 
and women the like of which the history 
of literature had never seen. 

“Let us look at its first issue, but be- 
fore doing so let us turn to its editorial 
announcement, its salutatory, so to speak, 
and for an answer to the question ‘Why 
the Overland? It is Bret Harte’s own 


facile pen which furnished the reply. Af- 
ter reviewing other suggested titles such 
as Pacific, Hesperian, Western, Sundown, 
California, etc., and rejecting them as 
pedantic or hackneyed, or not sufficiently 


distinctive, he refers to the completion of 
the Overland Railroad, to the changes in 
travel and traffic it would accomplish, 
and he then goes on to say: 

“Why Overland’ Monthly? Where 
our people travel, that is the highway of 
eur thought. Will the trains be freighted 
only with merchandise and shall we ex- 
change nothing but goods? Will not our 
civilization gain by the subtle inflowing 
current of Eastern refinement, and shall 
we not by the same channel throw into 
Eastern exclusiveness something of our 
own breadth and liberality? And if so, 
what could be more appropriate for the 
iitle of a literary magazine than to call it 
after this broad highway?’ 


“Having thus found the reason for the 
name of the Overland, let us look at its 
title plage to find if we can its motto and 
purpose. We find it: ‘Devoted to the De- 
velopment of the country.’ This, then, 
was the purpose to which the brilliant in- 
tellects, the gifted minds, the resolute 
hearts of its group of writers were to de- 
vote their energies.” 


Mr. Richards then gave the contents of 
the first number of the Overland Maga- 
zine, published July, 1868: 
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“Longing,” Ina D. Coolbrith. 

“A Breeze from the Woods,” W. C. 
Bartlett, Governor. 

“By Rail Through France,” 
Twain. 

“Portland, on the Willamette,” M. P. 
Deadv. 

“In the Sierras,’ C. W. Stoddard. 

“The Diamond Maker of Serambo,” 
Noah Brooks. 

“Family Resemblances 
ences,” John F. Swift. 

“San Francisco,” by Bret Harte. 

*‘Favoring Female Conversationalism,” 
T. H. Reardon. 

The first and last verses of Miss Cool- 
brith’s poem, “Longing,” her earliest con- 
tribution to the Overland, was then read 
by the speaker, as follows: 


Mark 


and  Diiffer- 


Oh, foolish wisdom taught in books, 
Oh, aimless fret of household tasks; 
Oh, chains that bind the hand and mind, 
A fuller life my spirit asks. 


So I, from out these toils wherein 
The Eden faith grows stained and dim, 
Would walk, a child, through nature’s wild, 
And hear his voice and answer him. 


Mr. Richards then referred to the later 
writers who came to join the brilliant 
group: Joaquin Miller, Henry George, 
Edward Rowland Sill, D. C. Gilman, 
John Muir, Joseph Le Conte, and still 
later Edwin Markham. John Vance 
Cheney, Charles S. Greene, P. N. Berin- 
ger, Rounsvelle Wildman and _ others, 
among whom he referred to in terms of 
delicate and yet glowing compliment to 
Olarence Urmy and Carrie Stevens Wal- 
ter. He then recited the touching and 
tender verses in which Ina OCoolbrith 
wove a wreath of bay and cypress to lay 
upon the bier of her beloved friend and 
fellow-worker, Edward Rowland Sill. The 
speaker closed his address with a fine and 
strong peroration devoted to the real 
builders of our State, the workers, not in 
wood and stone, but in thoughts ard on 
their noble and enduring expression, de- 
claring that these should endure when 
earthquake, fire or the crumbling decay 
of time had reduced all merely material 
monuments, the palaces and temples 
reared by wealth or pride, to shapeless 
ruin and forgotten dust. The orator 
closed by reciting his poem, written for 
the occasion, entitled : 
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THE BUILDERS. 


Who built the fabric of our State? 
Who reared the Temple of her Fame? 
Who are the great, the truly great, 
Whose deeds the ages shall proclaim? 


Behold the builders and the work they wrought! 
Baker, the voice divine in Freedom’s cause; 

And field, the master architect of laws, 
And King, the star-crowned king of noble thought. 


These laid the rock foundations, deep and strong, 
Whereon the toilers wrought, the structure rose, 
With walls and colonnades of stately prose 
And minarets and towers of glorious song. 


Behold the builders, working each his will, 
In verse of story, limned with rarest art— 
Twain, Stoddard, Markham, Atherton and Harte, 
The rugged Miller and the cultured Sill. 


And lo! among the rest their work adorning, 
Walked one of gentle and unstudied grace, 
Who wrought all day with ever-upturned face, 
And song more clear than meadow lark’s at morning. 


Sing on, O Sweet Musician, sing again! 
The builders pause and cluster closely round you; 

And, while with love wreaths they have bound and crowned you, 
They listen, breathless, for another strain! 


These build the fabric of our State, 
And rear the Temple of her Fame; 

These are the great, the truly great, 
Whose deeds the ages shall proclaim. 


SONNET TO INA COOLBRITH. 

O that my pen were golden, like thine own! 
Dipped in the amber “vintage of the sun,” 
That thine own poppies hold and over-run; 

Then might I reach, with winged words the throne, 

Up golden sunset halls, where high and lone, 

Thy elfin muse Apollo’s laurels won. : 
But scarce hath my frail mortal hand begun 
To trace faint lines, my lute breathe minor tone; 

Yet, haply, native of thy Western skies, 

My life hath drunk thy inspiration long, 
And thy sweet hymning woke its melodies, 

Till fuller heart needs find response in song. 

O wake thy sun-kissed lyre with touch of old! 

I pledge thee in thy magic “cup of gold!” 
Fruitvale, Jan. 28, 1907. DORA L. CURETON. 





TO INA COOLBRITH—GREETING. BEHIND THE CLOUD. 


A lark on joyous pinion, soaring, When all is darkness, one bright star. 
Shadow, cloud and mist above, When all is grief, still friendship’s faith 
To the heart of earth from her own outpouring That seeks and grasps the tangible, 
Its heavenly song-borne gift of love. Beyond the seeming wraith. 
Ard a little brown sparrow under the eaves, 
Full joy of that flight and that song receives. Oh, mourner of ‘‘The dear dead past,” 
* * * * * Oh, yearner for “‘The days that were.” 
O’er the desolation, horror haunted, Look for the present’s. human heart 
Above the terror, loss and pain. Where it should be—'tis there. 
Like the Phoenix of old she mounts undaunted 
To give us that song of love again. Fainting ye tread the gloomy path 
And the little brown sparrow under the eaves That leadeth through the vale of tears; 
Sends this greeting a grateful memory weaves. Behold the fear that grips your soul 
FRANCIS MAY FORBES. Is but the fear of fears. 
San Jose, 1907. Oakland, 1885. GIFFORD HALI. 
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TRIBUTE OF INA COOLBRITH. 


Shall I, a lowly singer of the West, 

Dare add my blossom to the beauteous wreath 
Of Love, of which we gladly crown the Queen? 
The California Queen of Poesy? 

To Ina, daughter of Olympian gods 

I bring my gift—the fragrant rose of love, 

And place it in the hand that held the pen— 
The pen which scattered to the saddened world 
The radiant thoughts which thrilled through every heart, 
And made men better, and their lives more pure. 
Fame crowned her when the red, red rose of Youth 
Outflung its crimson banners on her cheeks, 

And flamed upon her lips, and in her heart, 

And with her magic pen she touched the soul, 
And glorified life’s visions with her Art. 

And this her home—this golden land of ours, 
The spot she loved; the place of which she sang; 
“The fruit upon the hills—the waving trees, 

And mellow fields of harvest’’ and the Gate 

Of Gold, that led into our opal sea 

Whose white spray dashed upon the silvery cliff 
At the great city’s edge, wherein she dwelt. 

Its throbbing life and wealth of tropic bloom— 
She loved them all, and reveled in their light. 
Inblown upon her listening soul she heard 

The melody of other happy worlds, 

Fame, roses, love—with all their happy dreams 
Were hers, for Art knows never any age. 

She loved the great cool canyons and the glades, 
Where greening ferns upthrust their dainty heads, 
And wild aeolus moving in the boughs 

Of the vast redwoods was to her a hymn 

Of praise to the great artist of it all. 

Blue vi’lets peeping from their nests of green 
Inspired her poet’s soul to nobler things. 

She loved the sea and shore—the azure sky, 

The fertile soil, and all the fruits it bore. 

She sang her praises of this golden land 

That all the list’ning world might know and hear. 
The virtues of our great and wondrous clime 

In fair word pictures rippled from her pen, 

That men might see and know, and knowing, love. 
But now her household gods are shattered, all, 
Her loved home, wherein she wrote and dreamed, 
All—all have vanished, and the spot she knew 

Is now a heap of ashes, nothing more. 

The sweet mementoes of her earlier days 

The word of praise from poets, world-renowned, 
The pictured features of earth’s greatest men; 
The cheering words from many a gifted pen, 
The books—Ah, me! the books, loved best of all! 
Sent by the one who wrote them. Who can e’er 
Replace them, or their treasured niches fill? 

The great Red Dragon, with his cruel breath, 
Has scattered to the four winds of the earth 
Their countless wonders, and their priceless charm, 
And they have vanished with the city vast, 

The City Beautiful, that is no more. 

But love will build a home upon the hills, 
Which will arise with the new city’s birth, 

For this sweet singer of our golden land, 

And she will thrill again the listening world. 

Not quite the same old home, alas! but one 
Where she can sit and sing, serene and calm, 
Dwelling in Memory’s radiant, rose-crowned land, 
Secure from all the bitter winds that blow. 

So, to Love’s wreath I add my simple rose, 

And may its meaning sweet to her unclose, 

My fragrant messenger of peace and rest; 

And I—a lowly singer of the West. —JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 
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TO INA COOLBRITH, THE SAPHO OF THE WES». 







She caught the liquid cadence of the carol of the thrush, 
Hid in the solemn silence of the tali Sequoia trees, 
Where through the dim recesses of the cedars’ holy hush, 
The priestly winds were chanting their primeval litanies. 
And up the snowy pinnacles, that rear their mighty line, 
Her spirit sped exultant, as a lark soars from its nest, 
To read the hieroglyphics, written in the script of pine, 
And bring us back the messages, Our Sapho of the West. 











The lure of moonlit seas she loved, the love of deserts learned, 
The voice of cascades in the night, called her familiar wise, 
And when in crimson sunsets, all the towers of Ilium burned, 
She read for those who listened, the palimpsest of the skies, 
She leaped to see the poppies, run across a green hulside, 
And was glad to breathe the perfume of a valley blossom dres’t. 
Yea, she laughed to see a canyon, with azaleas glorified, 
Where a crystal brook went crooning to Our Sapho of the West. 
















She had El Derado in her soul, she knew its every mood, 
The twinkle of the golden sands, the tinkle of the »pur, 

In some quaint Spanish festival or forest solitude, 
The lilt of old Castillian lays would lift the heart of her, 

The echo of the Mission bells, the epic of the dance, 
She wove into her tapestry, the brightest and the oest, 

Of that melodious long ago. The days of old-Romance, 

Seen now through thine anointed eyes, Our Sapho of the West. 


ROBERT McINTYRE, D. D. 













Los Angeles, February, 1907. 









INA COOLBRITH. 





What tribute voice to her whose skyward song 
Outsaws the larks? Or what flowers pluck for her, 
Of all sweet flowers truest interpreter, 

Whose glow and fragrance her rapt lines prolong 

In verse melodious as Pan’s woodland note 

Or joys that well from the glad thrush’s throat? 


































Yet dearer far the essence of the soul, 

Spirit, affections, and the tender trust - 

In good beyond the ken of this frail dust, 
That mark thy Poesy’s pure and lofty goal; 
Mute though our lips, our hands though empty be, 
Our hearts’ deep treasures are all held for thee. 


FRED LEWIS FOSTER. 





San Jose, January 1, 1907. 


ULTIMATUM. 


When the Creator, all his work complete, 
Paused from His labor in the blessed light, 
And looked upon the glory and the might 
That filled the universe about His feet, 
The realms of life were destined to repeat 
The thought that moved within the brooding night 
To shape the worlds that passed before His sight— 
Behold and it is good, in judgment meet. 


So dear my poet, resting from thy task, 
And reckoning the measure of thy art 
That never may be fully understood, 
No other question needest thou to ask, 
Since thou must find within thy yearning heart 
The ultimate Behold, and it is good. 


FLORENCE L. SNOW. 
Neosho Falls, Kansas, February 1, 1907. 








“INA COOLBRITH DAY.” 


TO INA COOLBRITH. 


In the days now known as olden— 
Days that are ofttimes called golden— 
Old Ma’am Nature, our great-grandam, 
Paused in making men at random; 
Said we have enough of rangers, 
Buccaneers and royst’ring strangers; 
Said, to season this Wild West down, 
Give it sweetness, spirit, rest from 
The unending, mad endeavor, 

Soothe the raging fret ana fever— 

I will mold again a singer, 

For the heights of song I’ll wing her. 


Then she took an evening dove’s note, 
With a sigh of Shastan pine; 

Robbed a streamlet of its murmur, 
From a lark drew song divine. 

These our good, fair Mother Nature 
Wrought with ripplings of a wave, 
Wove with glintings of a sunbeam, 
Hung with echoes from a cave. 


Then she sought an orphan’s cry, 
With an errant night wind’s sigh; 
With these touched her fair creation. 
Then, to make reincarnation 

Of the ancient Sapphic line, 

From the far-off Island Shrine 
Brought the passion of a woman, 
Gave the joy of being human. 


HENRY MEADE BLAND. 





INA COOLBRITH. 


Her voice floats down to us 

From some high altitude 

Of song. 

Where nestling birds 

And happy flowers 

Belong. 

And crimson sunsets 

Over shimmering seas 

Of liquid gold— 

And bells at twilight hush 

The silent fold. 

MRS. S. ESTELLE GREATHBAD. 

February 1, 1907. ; 





Among other friends who contributed 
loving tributes were: Dr. R. M. Alden, 
Stanford University; Dora L. Cureton, 
Fruitvale; Mary B. Williams, Sebastovol ; 
Mira Abbott Maclay, San Jose; Mrs. E. 
T. Sawver, San Jose; Hughes Cornell, 
Campbell ; Alice Davis Moody, San Fran- 


cisco, and Sister Anthony, of Notre 
Dame College, San Jose; Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Shelley, San Jose. 


TO INA COOLBRITH. 


Written after the unique meeting of the San’ 


Jose Woman’s Club in honor of Miss Ina Cool- 
brith. Her poem, “When the Grass Shall Cover 
Me,”’ was read February 9, 1907. 


Say not appreciation’s rays 
Reach but unto the grave! 
Thine now the praise, 

And thine the power 

This very hour 

O’er this conclave! 

And thine the meed— 

The loving hand grasps, 
Yea, thy soul indeed 

Hand within hand enclasps 
In unseen ways. 


The sun still shines, 

Though mists and storm clouds lower 
After the winter comes the spring; 
To the parched ground the shower. 
Thine own dear birds 

Are cooing, as the dove; 

The heart inclines 

With tender words 

And thoughts, to sing 

Of loyalty and love. 

—ELIZABETH HJERLEID SHELLEY. 


A Picture of the Past. 


W. C. Morrow furnished the following 
contribution to the booklet: 

“A group of ambitious young men, 
wiser now. than they were then, deter- 
mined to start a weekly literary paper 
once upon a time. They supposed that 
for the first issue the names of a few dis- 
tinguished writers attached to gratuitous 
contributions would help. The young>st 
of the crowd was selected to secure the 
contributions, and his task brought him to 
Ina Coolbrith’s door, begging for a poem, 
since he was declared to be obsessed by her 
work. He had never seen her, but, as his 
newspaper experience had brought him 
some induration, he had not expected the 
trepidation that he felt while awaiting 
her appearance in the drawing room. 
When she came, presenting so superb a 
picture, his courage vanished. Only two 
features of the call remain in memory— 
her appearance and her ready acquies- 
cence. 

“It was doubtless poetic license that. 
caused her to come in a loose morning- 
gown, open at the throat, and for that 
dress the man will forever remain grate- 
ful, so exquisite was its effect in complet- 
ing the striking picture. Had there been 
a commonplace line in her whole present- 
ment, the garment, with its rich but sub- 
dued Persian design in figure and color, 
might have appeared bizarre; but it har- 
monized perfectly with the skin which, 
dark nearly to swarthiness, was underlaid 
by a warm blood-tint exceedingly charm- 
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ing; very dark and abundant hair coif- 
fured with that careless grace which may 
be so telling on a young man’s sensibili- 
ties; bluish-gray eyes darkling mystically 
under finely penciled black brows; a 
queenliness of pose and carriage that had 
the pliancy of physical perfection in every 
contour; and a general maturity of look 


that far surpassed in impressiveness the . 


ripening which years alone may bring. 
The young man felt before her a keen 
sense of youthful inadequacy. She was 
simple and direct, without a touch of con- 
sciousness, and no doubt was wholly un- 
aware of the dwarfing effect of her pres- 
ence. It must have been felt by many 
others, and perhaps early in her life it 
had served, unknown to her, to make the 
approach of strangers difficult. 

“The same man now knows her as the 
most genial, gentle and approachable of 
mortals, quiet, warm-hearted, somewhat 
shrinking, as ready with a laugh as with 
a quip of wit or humor—altogether as 
comfortable and warming as a cozy ingle- 
nook, a refuge from the gird and grind 
of stormy modernity. On that day years 
ago, she must have been as lovable as she 
is now: but the regal beauty and impres- 
siveness of that picture remain with the 
man as one of the most dramatic pictures 
that a life-long experience with the dra- 
matic has stored in his memory. 

“The pity—the inconceivable pity of 
the suddenness and violence with which 
her stores for busy vears were swept away ! 
Tt has left her bewildered and groping, 
with a courage that is all the more pa- 
thetic for the darkness of the way ahead. 
But some of us know the spirit of these 
wonderful Californians, and we know that 
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all that can be done in a material way wi'l 
be done to re-establish her; and with that 
will come a manifest appreciation and de- 
votion which her tender soul will accept 
as a recompense for all that is lost, and 
it will arm her afresh for work in the good 
years ahead.” 


Miss Coolbrith Sends Greetings and 
Thanks. 

“Fifteen Lincoln street, San Francisco, 
February 12, 1907. 

“To the chairman and members of the 
literary section of the San Jose Woman’s 
Club, and to the members of the club at 
large, greeting—lI have been waited upon 
h~ the committee having in charge the 
Ina Coolbrith da~ 0: vour association, and 
given a full description of the occasion 
and the honors conferred upon me, and 
have been presented with the ‘Valentine,’ 
that garland of loving tributes gathered 
into such exquisite shape and compass. 

“Did ever woman before have such a 
Valentine ? 

“What can I say? There are no words 
to express mv emotions, and when I seek 
to, even with my pen, the fountain of the 
heart overflows and blinds my eyes. Only 
I think there must be a mistake. You 
have taken me for some other woman 
and conferred upon me the honor due to 
her. 

“To all who wroucht so lovingly in my 
behalf—to all who contributed by pen, or 
word, or deed—-I send my soul-felt thanks. 
Tt is all I can do. But I think I shall 
have, hereafter, to enshrine St. Valentine 
as miv ~atron saint * * and at my age, 
too! 

“INA COOLBRITH.” 
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A. Tem Million Dollar World’s Fair 


BY FRANK L. MERRICK 


ing the summer of 1909, opening 

June 1st and closing October 15th, 

a world’s fair that will be of immense 

benefit to the entire Pacific Coast, the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 

will be the second world’s exposition held 

west of the Rocky Mountains. The Lewis 


"'. 8 will be held at Seattle dur- 


& Clark Exposition at Portland, in 1905, ~ 


the first—the Midwinter Exposition of 
San Francisco not being under the pa- 
tronage of the United States Government 
—did much to exploit the coast. It in- 
troduced the East and Middle-West to the 
Far West. Seattle will carry on the good 
work, and will cultivate this acquaintance- 
ship into a warm friendship. The Pacific 
Ocean Exposition at San Francisco in 
1913, and’ the one contemplated at Los 
Angeles, will do much toward preserving 
this friendship. 

A series of large expositions held in the 
principal cities of the Pacific Coast, their 
creation and exploitation covering a period 
of perhaps twenty years, is the best 
agency that can be employed to keep this 
section of the countrv prominently and 
effectively before the eyes of the world. 

The Lewis & Clark Exposition brought 
120,000 persons from east of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Coast in 1905: With 
the foundation in exploitation laid by 
Portland for Seattle to build upon, the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition will 
bring at least 250,000 in 1909. The ad- 
vertising these people will give to the 
Coast when they return home will result 
in inestimable travel to the expositions 
San Francisco and Los Angeles will hold. 
It is apparent that if the States of the 
Pacific Coast work together for the suc- 
cess of the exposition enterprises, they will 
reap a reward that will be material. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


includes in its plan and scope many ob- 


jects whose successful accomnlishment 
will bear directly upon the developmei: 
of this section. The primary purpose of 


the exposition is to exploit the resources 
and potentialities of the Alaska and Yu- 
kon territories in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, and to: make 
known and foster the vast importance of 
the trade of the Pacific Ocean and of 
the countries bordering upon it. In ad- 
dition, it will demonstrate the marvelous 
progress of Western America. 

Different from former world’s fairs, it 
will not celebrate any particular happen- 
ing. All expositions held heretofore have 
celebrated some event, in most cases his- 
torical. The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position will not depend upon any his- 
torical sentiment to arouse interest and 
induce participation ; it will be a straight 
business nroposition, a great international 
industrial and commercial affair. 

The Seattle people believe so firmly in 
the enterprise as a beneficial result-getter 
that the~ subscribed $650,000 in one day 
to further the exposition, something that 
was never done by any city at any time 
for any purpose. An average of more 
than $3 for every man, woman and child 
of Seattle’s 200,000 population was 
poured into the exposition’s treasurv. 
Then the State of Washington stood spon- 
sor for the world’s fair bv apvropriating 
$1,000,000 to have the State properly rep 
resented. Now the United States Gov. 
ernment has taken steps to participate— 
simply to participate, not to give any 
funds to the management for expenditure 
—and.the different States, Eastern and 
Western, are getting ready to make ap- 
propriations for representation. When the 
National Government and the States take 
action, the foreign Governments will be 
approached. It is predicted that partici- 
pation by the latter, on account of the 
purpose of the exposition, will be on a 
large scale. 

It is estimated that the exposition will 
cost about $10,000,000 on opening day. 
This grand total will be made up by the 
amounts spent by the exposition manaee- 
ment, the State of Washington, the United 








R. A. Ballinger. Henry E. Reed. 


R. A. BALLINGER.—R. A. Ballinger, of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, has been 
prominent in the legal profession in Seattle for 
many years. He was Mayor of Seatt'e for one 
term, 1904 to 1906, and was judge of the Super- 
ior Court from 1893 to 1897. He was born at 
Boonesborough, Iowa, and graduated from Wil- 
liams’ College in 1884. 

WM. M. SHEFFIELD.—W. M. Sheffield, Sec- 
retary of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
who is a newspaper man of experience and 
ability, is also secretary of the Alaska Club, of 
Seattle, which maintains quarters in the 
Alaska building, to promote the interests of the 
Northland, and for the comfort and convenience 
of Alaskans. 

A. S. KERRY.—A. S. Kerry, vice-president of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, is a man 
of exceptional business ability. 

Born in Kingston, Canada, he has been in the 
lumber business all his life. He came to Seat- 
tle in 1886 and became identified with the Ore- 
gon Improvement Company. In 1895 he estab- 
lished his present business, the Kerry Mill Com- 
pany, of which he is president. 

JOHN H. McGRAW.—Once Governor of the 
State of Washington for one term, and now 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, seaior 
member of one of the most prominent real es- 
tate firms and interested in many other large 
enterprises, John H. McGraw is admirably fitted 
for the office he holds with the exposition. 

HENRY E. REED, Director of Exploitation of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific frags is a man 
of exceptional executive ability, and has had 
the experience that is necessary to successfully 
carry on the gigantic task that devolves upon 
him. 


Mr. Reed was Secretary and Director of Ex-. 


ploitation of the Lewis & Clark Exposition for 
five years, and much of the credit for the suc- 


Frank P. Allen. A. 8S. Kerry. 

cess of that enterprise is due to him. He was 
called to Seattle to assume the directorship of 
the division of exploitation, which was the first 
division organized, on account of his experience 
in exposition work. 


IRA A. NADEAU.—Ira A. Nadeau, Director- 
General of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
is also Executive Vice-President of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Nadeau has always 
been prominently identified with the upbuilding 
of Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, having 
been general agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for nearly sixteen years. 

FRANK P. ALLEN, JR.—Frank P. Allen, Jr., 
Director of Works of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, is an architect and engineer of wide 
experience. Mr. Allen gained his exposition ex- 
perience at the Lewis & Clark Exposition at 
Portland in 1905, where he had charge of the 
structural work in the division of architecture. 

FRANK L. MERRICK.—Frank L. Merrick, 
Chief of the Department of Publicity of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, is an exposi- 
tionist of four years’ experience. He was as- 
sistant to the manager of the General Press Bu- 
reau of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for 
three years, and was called to Portland, Ore- 
gon, before that fair closed, to take charge of 
the Publicity Department of the Lewis & Clark 
Exposition. He organized the Press Bureau, 
and carried on an advertising campaign through 
the papers for a year, resulting in a much larger 
attendance at the exposition from the East than 
was expected. 

JOHN EDWARD CHILBERG.—John Edward 
Chilberg, President of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, has been identified with the exposi- 
tion movement ever since the idea was con- 
ceived, and has been a potent factor in making 
the enterprise the success it is to-day. 





John Edward Chilberg.John H. McGraw. Ira A. Nadeau.Wm. M. Sheffield. Frank L. Merrick. 











Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition grounds. 


A picturesque bit of shore line, 
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States Government, the other States of the 
Union, the foreign Governments, individ- 
ual exhibitors and concessionaires. 

The first phase of the purpose of the ex- 
position, the bringing of Alaska and Yu- 
kon into the limelight to give the world a 
correct idea of these vast territories, and 
thereby give an impetus to their growth 
and development, will be beneficial to the 
entire coast. The settlement of Alaska 
and Yukon will mean increased business 
and commerce for all of the ports of the 
Coast. 

The prevailing conception of Alaska is 
that it is nothing but a land of ice, snow, 
cold and gold. The same is also true of 
Yukon. Few persons realize the great pos- 
sibilities and advantages of these countries. 
Besides the gold, fish and fur resources, 
there are others that are only beginning to 
be developed, and which offer unusual in- 
ducement for the employment of capital 
and individual effort. The Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition will demonstrate that, 
with railroad transportation, Alaska and 
Yukon can be made habitable and pro- 
ductive for millions of people. 

Alaska is in great need of exploitation. 
So far as its economical resources are con- 
cerned, it occupies about thé same position 
in the public mind of the East that the 
“American Desert” did between the six- 
ties and seventies. The so-called desert 
now exists only in memory or on old 
maps. Not over a century ago, all of East- 
ern Oregon and Eastern Washington were 
regarded as arid. Eastern Washington 
redeemed itself when the Northern Pacific 
railroad was built through the Cascades 
to Puget Sound twenty years ago. Con- 
tinued exploitation brought it to the front, 
and what was better still, actual produc- 
tion. 

To the public at large, Alaska is no 
more nor less than nearly 600,000 square 
miles of land occupying the northwest- 
ern part of North America, with the Arc- 
tie Ocean for its northern boundary. Its 
possession by the United States is associ- 
ated, historically, with the friendship of 
Russia for the North during the Civil 
War. It is known that the Government 
paid $7,200,000 (about two cents an 
acre) for the territory, but it is not gener- 
ally known that the United States has re- 
ceived nearly $11,000,000 in revenues 
from Alaska in 39.years. In addition to 
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that, Alaska has produced $125,000,000 
in gold, $80,000,000 in furs, and $96,- 
000,000 in fish, and the wealth of the 
country has only been scratched on the 
surface. There are thousands of acres of 
land available for farming, and thou- 
sands more covered with timber. And all 
of this Uncle Sam bought for $7,200,000. 
The money wouldn’t pay for two modern 
battleships. 

The: prevalent idea of Alaska will be 
changed by the exposition. It will be 
shown that Alaska possesses the agricul- 
tural possibilities that will settle it and 
develop it into a land of homes. It is 
stated by C. C. Georgeson, special agent 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in charge of Alaskan investiga- 
tions, that Alaska has agricultural 
possibilities tc an extent which will make 
the fullest development of her resources 
practicable. The territory can furnish 
homesteads of 320 acres each to 200,000 
families, and has abundant resources to 
support a population of 3,000,000 per- 
sons. 

The foregoing statements would seem 
to be borne out by the example of Fin- 
land. This little country lies wholly 
north of the 60th parallel, while Alaska 
reaches 6 degrees south of this latitude. 
Finland is less than oue-fourth the size 
of Alaska, and its agricultural area is 
less than 50,000 square miles, yet in 1898 
Finland had a population of more than 
2,600,000, whereas Alaska now has only 
about 93,000 permanent population. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry. Only about 
300,000 persons dwell in cities. Finland 
exports large quantities of dairy products, 
live stock, flax, hemp and considerable 
grain, and the population has increased 
800,000 in the past thirty years in spite 
of large immigration. 

Alaska itself will be on exhibition in 
1909. It has the goods, and will have a 
chance to show them. It cannot make 
headway with the people it hopes to con- 
vince by displaying totem poles or gilded 
cubes representing gold production. The 
people will want to see the real gold, the 
real coal, the real timber, the real copper, 
and the real agricultural productions. 
The results cannot fail to be beneficial. 

And Yukon, which has similar __re- 
sources, advantages and possibilities as 
ber neighboring territory of Alaska, will 
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receive also the same attention and the 
same benefits. 

It is a well-known fact that the Unite 
States does not enjoy the full amount of 
trade with the countries of the Pacific 
that it should. Conditions are favorable 
for American merchants and manufac- 
turers to secure and hold the bulk of this 
commerce, instead of Europe, which now 
has the lion’s share. 

Considerably more than half the people 
of the world live in the countries which 
border on the Pacific Ocean. The latest 
available statistics, furnished by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
and Labor, give these countries, exclusive 
of the United States, an area of 17,096,- 
060 square miles, and a population of 
904,363,000. Their imports aggregate 
$1,853,334,000 annually, and their ex- 
ports $1,893,642,000, so that their total 
foreign trade is $3,746,976,000. Of this 
foreign Pacific trade the United States 
enjoys nearly one-fifth, the total being 
$718,000,000 annually, of which $396,- 
000,000 is represented by imports and 
$322,000,000 by exports. 

These figures convey some impression 
of the greatness of the countries which 
use the mightiest of oceans as a common 
avenue of trade. When one considers 
that the United States enjoys positional 
advantage over the countries of Europe, 
being much nearer the countries above 
specified, and that in spite of this advan- 
tage our country may boast of only about 
one-fifth of the trade which. these coun- 
tries have, the possibilities of an increased 
trans-Pacific business may be understood 
in a general way. 

This bringing together of the shores 
of the Pacific in trade will be made possi- 
ble by exhibits of the products of each. 
The foreign exhibits at the Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific Exposition will -be confined 
strictly to the products of countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean. Participa- 
tion will be invited from Australia, Can- 
ada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Korea, Frenca East 
Indies, German Colonies, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British India, Japan, Mexico, 
Dutch East Indies, Nicaragua, New Zea- 
land, Panama, Peru, Philippine Islands, 
Straits Settlements, Siam and Salvador. 
In addition to the foregoing, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
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Russia and the Netherlands will be in- 
vited to make exhibits, representative of 
their interest in Pacific trade develop- 
ment. It will be the plan of the Exposi- 
tion, as far as practicable, to induce the 
foreign nations that participate to erect 
their own buildings and install therein 
collective and competitive exhibits. 

The trade of the Pacific, in so far as 
the United States is interested, may 
roughly be divided into two classes, trade 
with the ‘East shore and trade with the 
West shore. The countries which lie on 
the East shore make up what is known 
as the, Orient and Oceanica; those across 
the sea from them, besides the United 
States, are the republics of Central and 
South America, Mexico, and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The East shore lands 
have nearly 900,000,000 population, and 
annually buy $1,500,000,000 worth of 
products from other countries. Of this 
total, two-thirds is with Occidental coun- 
tries. 

It is evident to any one who has made 
even a cursory investigation of the situa- 
tion with regard to Oriental trade, that 
knowledge of the market has given to 
European nations a tremendous advan- 
tage over the United States. In the 
tropical Orient, by which is meant all 
Oriental countries south of central China, 
which has half the people and two-thirds 
of the imports of the Oriental world, the 
imports aggregate one billion dollars an- 
nually. Of this, Europeans supply 66 
per cent., and are constantly increasing 
the total, while Americans supply only 
one per cent., and their total is increas- 
ing gradually, if at all. Yet practically 
all of the imports drawn from Europe are 
of a nature that the United States can 
readily produce. The 33 per cent not 
accounted for is taken up by the trade 
with other parts of the Orient. 

This state of affairs, which certainly 
is explainable only on the supposition that 
the merchants of our country are either 
less capable or less fully informed trades- 
men than those of Europe, is one which 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
management has taken cognizance of, and 
has every hope of remedying. The Orient 
will send its wares, its products, its peo- 
ple, and Americans may study at first 
hand. The products of the Occident will 
be displayed, also. and the merchants and 
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manufacturers of each section may learn 
the needs of the people of their respective 
markets, and how to secure and hold the 
business. Oriental buyer and Occidental 
seller, as well as Occidental buyer and Ori- 
ental seller, will be brought closer to- 
gether to their mutual advantage, through 
the exhibits collected with that aim in 
view. All of this will help the States of 
the Coast, by giving impetus to the trade 
they now enjoy with the countries across 
the Pacific. 

And the same results will be gained in 
regard to the countries of South and Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. In exploiting 
trade relations between the United States 
and these countries, the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition is taking up a. virgin 
field, being the first world’s fair that ever 


included such a purpose in its scope. The: 


possibilities of an increased Latin Ameri- 
can trade with the United States, and es- 
pecially the States of the Pacific Coast, 
are great. Latin-America is on the verge 
of a mighty boom, and the countries are 
bound to become important factors in the 
commerce of the world. 

The commerce of Latin-America, in 
1905, reached the figures of nearly 
$1,800,000,000. Only nine per cent of 
our immense total of exports went to 
Latin-America in 1905, although the lat- 
ter’s imports exceeded $1,000,000,000, 
and only twenty per cent of our vast 
value of imports came from  Latin- 
America, although that part of the world’s 
foreign export shipments exceeded $720,- 
000,000. 

The countries of the west coast of 
Latin America, Mexico, Central America, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia and Chile had a combined foreign 
trade in 1905 in excess of five hundred 
millions of, dollars, which was enough 
to keep every harbor along the Pa- 
cific Coast States and many of those of 
the Atlantic Coast States, full of ship- 
ping if this commerce passed in and out 
of their gates instead of those of Europe. 

Of the total foreign trade ‘of these 
countries, the exports amounted to $300,- 
000,000, of which the United States pur- 
chased only $120,000,000, or forty-two 
per cent, and the imports were $200,000,- 
000, of which the United States sold only 
$75,000,000, or thirty-eight per cent. 
Considering the proximity of the coun- 
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tries to the United States and the nature 
of the markets, this country should buy 
sixty per cent of the exports and supply 
seventy-five per cent of the imports, of 
which the greatest portion should be. en- 
joyed by the Pacific ports of the United 
States. 

There are a great many commodities 
that these countries will buy and are buy- 
ing from the United States. The Pacific 
Coast States have a large trade with them 
already, but it can be materially in- 
creased. The Eastern and Middle Wiest- 
ern States supply many manufactured 
products the demand for which would be 
greater if the market was worked harder. 
The products for exchange the Latin 
American countries offer for direct use, 
manufacture or shipment, are various. 

From the foregoing, a slight idea of 
the great possibilities for increased trade 
between the United States and especially 
the Pacific States and Latin America, 
may be gained. And that the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition will be a po- 
tent factor in promoting this trade, there 
is no reason to doubt. 

In exploiting the Pacific Coast, the ex- 
position will bring the far-divided sec- 
tions of the country closer together com- 
mercially. It will offer an unexcelled op- 
portunity for the Eastern manufacturer 
and producer to get into closer touch 
with the Western market and vice versa. 

From the plans drawn by John C. 
Olmsted, the famous landscape artist of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. the exposition 
itself will be well worth a trip across a 
continent or an ocean to see. The grounds, 
which are 255 acres in extent, are located 
on the unused portion of the campus of 
the Washington University, within the 
city limits, and only twenty minutes ride 
bv electric car from the business center. 
They border for more than a mile and a 
half on Lake Union and Lake Washing- 
ton, the latter being the largest . fresh 
water body in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Olympic and Cascade Mountains are in 
sight from them and an unobstructed 
view may be obtained of the perpetual 
snow peaks of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker. 

Different from former world’s fairs, the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition will in- 
clude in its nlan the erection of perma- 
nent buildings. Several of the main ex- 
hibit buildings will be substantially bv.‘lt, 
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will become the propertv of the Uni- 

‘-y of Washington, to be used for edu- 
. \toaal purposes after the exposition 
.. cs. Twelve large exhibit palaces, ar- 
:.aged in a unique manner, will form 
ine nucleus of the exposition. Around 
these will cluster the State, foreign, ad- 
ministration, concession and numerous 
pseudo exhibit structures. The exposi- 
tion company is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Washington. The 
board of trustees is composed of fifty 
leading citizens of Seattle: The officers, 
all men who have proved their ability to 
handle big things in their different lines 
of effort, are J. E. Chilberg, president ; 
Hon. John H. McGraw, first vice-presi- 
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dent; R. A. Ballinger, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. S. Kerry, third vice-president ; 
William M. Sheffield, secretary; C. R. 
Collins, treasurer. 

It will be the aim of the management 
to secure experienced exposition workers 
for all departments, in order that there 
will be no experiments in carrying on the 
work. Accordingly, Henry E. Reed, of 
Portland, former secretary and director 
of exploitation of the Lewis & Clark Ex- 
position, has been appointed director of 
exploitation. Frank P. Allen, Jr., direc- 
tor of works, the only other division direc- 
tor appointed, was in charge of the struc- 
tural work in the division of architecture 
at the Lewis & Clark Exposition. 





Madonna 





BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


Mother, the world is full of saddened eyes 
Long robbed by grief and vigil of their grace, 
And dimmed by weeping and by agonies— 
Like outburned stars they stare from sorrow’s face ; 
Yet pity for the eyes that know not tears, 
Nor strain of long night watches full of fears. 


Mother, the world is full of wearied hands 
That toil at tasks of duty eve and morn, 
And arms that lift and lift at love’s commands— 
Like nightingales they bleed on labor’s thorn; 
Yet pity for the hands and arms that wait 
Unburdened and unbruised by every fate. 


Mother, the world is full of broken hearts 
That stand alone in anguished solitude, 
Watching some little child whose soul departs, 

A Christ or thief upon some bitter rood ; 
Yet pity for the hearts that mourn no loss, 
Nor kneel in stricken silence at the cross! 











BY AUSTIN 


OWHERE in the world is there 

such a waste of material as in this 

country. In our eagerness to get 
the most results from our resources, and 
to get them quickly, we destroy perhaps 
as much as we use. Americans have not 
learned to save; and their wastefulness 
imperils their future. Our resources are 
fast giving out, and the next problem will 
be to make them last. 

In passing the alleys of an American 
city, a foreigner marvels at the quantity 
of produce in the garbage boxes. Thi 
thrifty Germans would have saved thi:; 
and there is no excuse for letting it spoil 
in these days of cold storage and quick 
transportation. 

Our families are proverbially wasteful 
in their homes. It is said that two 
Frenchmen can live off what one Ameri- 
can wastes and live better than the Ameri- 
can. We do not utilize things closely, as 
others do, but serve only our best pro- 
visions when all might be used. We do 
not, for example, save avvle _parings, 
which a German housewife boils to get 
bits of pulp for soup or sauce. At the 
table, Americans often leave as much on 
their plates as is eaten, whereas abroad, it 
is thought vulgar to leave anything on 
the plate. And since foreigners eat everv- 
thing given them, no more than enough is 
served. 

Until recently there was a criminal 
waste at our slaughter houses. Only the 
best portions of meat were saved for mar- 
ket. Now all is used, and the by-products 
made from what was orce the offal, are 
often enough to pay the expenses of the 
business. We are beginning to make the 
most of our resources, as foreigners do, 
and we must get into the habit of doing 
this with all our materials if we are to 
compete successfully with foreigners in 
supplying the markets. 

A German or Frenchman’ going by 
where one of our buildings is being de- 
molished, is struck with the fires that are 
built to burn up the materials. Much 
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good timber goes up in smoke, besides 
firewood, which in Europe would be gath- 
ered up and sold for kindling. When 
decayed cedar. blocks are taken from the 
pavements, we find it hard to get anybody 
to carry them awav. Abroad the poor 
would gladly use them. We think here 
that the time required to haul them away 
is worth more than their value as fuel. 
If one should follow a coal wagon 
through one of our cities, he might pick 
up enough coal to warm him through the 
winter. In Europe every small piece is 
saved. It would not be allowed, in the 
first place, to fall from the wagon; and 
if it should fall, there would be a dozen 
to pick it up. Enough oats and corn is 
scattered in the streets of one of our 
cities to feed all the poultry raised within 
its limits. People think it cheaper to 
haul big loads than to save what falls off. 
This extravagance comes to us, as to most 
pioneers in civilization, because labor is 
scarcer than materials. When our coun- 
try was first settled, the problem of the 
people was to get quick results from their 
toil. They cultivated only the best land 
and raised the greatest crops. Much of 
the time of our fathers was spent in cut- 
ting away forests. In Indiana, until re- 
cently, the people cut down oak and wal- 
nut trees which would now be worth a 
hundred dollars each, and rolled them 
into heaps to be burned. A statistician 
has figured out the !oss sustained by this 
wastefulness, and he claims that if all 
the lumber which was destroyed to make 
farms were now in our possession, it 
would be worth more than all the agri- 
cultural products that have been raised 
on those lands since the settlement of our 
country. A like waste is still seen in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Alaska. The for- 
ests are destroyed along with the trees, 
and only a little of the tree is used. 
There was at first a like waste of coal. 
Only the solid parts were used; the vast 
quantities of culm and dust, which are 
now so valuable, were thrown away. Half 
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of our coal was thus lost in the mining, 
and people are now trying to recover. it 
from the beds of rivers and banks of 
refuse. As our coal is giving out in 
many places, and an end of it is in sight 
for the whole country, the saving is be- 
coming a greater problem than the min- 
ing. 

‘The sawdust and bark of trees were for- 
merly wasted. Now we have important 
uses for them; but so little remains that 
it cannot be made available, as when it 
was produced in enormous quantities. 
With the burning of the refuse of the 
mills, and the destruction by fire of for- 
ests, we are poorer by hundreds of mil- 
lions than if we had cared for these re- 
sources, as foreigners do. 

Our farmers early got into a wasteful- 
ness that is now continued even after 
their land has become valuable. We do 
not cultivate all that might be cultivated. 
Millions of acres are allowed to lie fallow, 
which would yield boundless riches; but 
the people do not care to till any but the 
best. An American farmer wastes as 
much in fence corners as a foreigner 
could live on. In Germany there are 
rarely any fences at all, but narrow 
swards of grass serve for boundaries, or 
a few stakes along which the eye traces 
a bee-line. While great fields are used 
in America to pasture a few calves, the 
calves are elsewhere chained to a spot 
only large enough to support them. 

In building there is a like waste. Tem- 
porary structures are erected to be taken 
down in a few years; dwelling houses that 
cost thousands of dollars are removed to 
put up shops, which are expected soon to 
give way again to permanent buildings. 
It is not uncommon in Chicago to take 
down a six story structure to erect a 
higher one. Nowhere else is there such 
a waste of buildings. People seem in- 


capable of looking far ahead when they 
first build, and so do not build perma- 
nently. 
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Alterations of great expense are yearly 
made for tenants, which do not improve 
the property. Our people quickly adjust 
themselves to what they want; which is 
wasteful if they know not what that is. 
Many of the alterations made are soon 
changed back again, and there is a suc- 
cessive series of wastes. For trifling con- 
veniences, great expenses are incurred, 
and our buildings are more altered than 
those, in the larger cities of any other 
country. 

Nowhere is there so much money spent 
as in America in opening new streets and | 
widening old ones. As great incompe- 
tence marks the laying out or cities, equal 


incompetence is afterwards shown in 
changing the plan. Miles of business 
houses are sometimes torn down for 


slight advantages, which are often but 
temporary. It is proposed in Chicago 
to widen Halsted street for four miles, at 
a cost of fifteen millions, when there are 
varallel streets near it on both sides which 
suffice for the traffic. London for cen- 
turies had no parallel street within half 
a mile of the Strand, its greatest thor- 
oughfare, and yet the people never 
thought, until recently, of opening a new 
street, or even of widening that one. 
Streets are here opened through parks, 
because the people do not want to go a 
few yards around, so that often more dam- 
age than benefit results from the changes 
made. 

In general, we have not learned to util- 
ize our resources. We have had so much 
that it has been harder to save than to 
accumulate. But now, with the coming 
of a poor class, it becomes a question of 
saving, if only to give the surplus to the 
needy. We cannot safely continue our 
extravagance as the country becomes 
crowded, and there is only enough pro- 
duced to support the population. When 
one wastes, many suffer, and the suffer- 
ing cannot go much farther without en- 
dangering those who have an abundance. 














Spring Song 
BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


Ah! it is good to live, to be, 

To breathe the air, to hear, to see! 
When spring hath flung its mantle green 
Beneath the sun’s warm, golden sheen, 
When sluggard Care and churlish Gloom, 
Are drowned beneath a sea of bloom; 
When fragrant air of radiant May, 
Bears feathered choirs’ roundelay ; 

When every bud is bursting through 

Its prison sheaf, the world seems new! 
Ah, then, ah, then, froia sordid town, 

I flee to weave the hawthorne crown, 

And in my bow’r of silven green 

I reign alone, a happy queen. 

Swift as the wind o’er bending grass, 
Light as a cloud in its flight, I pass, 

As under the dome of the azure sky 

I race with, the wide-winged butterfly. 
Over the valley and by the stream, 
Where silver willows dip and dream, 

Past secret nooks where men ne’er tread, 
O’er wasted torrents’ deep-worn bed, 

I hurry on in my glad career, 

A rival of the light-hoofed deer. 

Until my heart, with quickened beat, 
Checks the flight of hurrying feet. 

I pause upon a swell of ground 

And view the sweep of country ’round. 
Down far below, through shifting smoke, 
The town doth crouch in its hazy cloak. 
How mean and small it looks from here, 
Where the air is pure and the sky is clear! 
And, ah, how strange that we seek the thrall 
Of wealth when the sun shines over all! 
O! wretched kings and men of State, 
How rich am I, how poor thy fate! 
Thine the burden of empty pow’r, 

Mine the joy of the spring-time hour ; 

. Thine the care that thy honors bring, 
Mine but the heart and voice to sing! 
Give the freedom of the wild, 

Where with the soul of a happy child, 

I weave my wreath and my scepter strip, 
From leafing bushes’ freshest slip. 
The blithe wind whistles, soft, the tune, 
And bears afar my merry rune. 
Ah, it is good to live, to be, 

Such the theme of my minstrelsy. 
Great God of Nature, hear my lay, 
A glad heart’s praise on a sunny day! 
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Mattie Rivenburg, one of the pretty girls in ‘‘The Social Whirl.” 




















Carolyn Green in “The Social Whirl.” at the Casino, New York. ‘The Social Whirl’ will 
soon appear in San Francisco with Miss Green in the cast. 
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the U. S. Consul at Nagasaki. 


in the first act. 
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Francis Maclennan, the new tenor, who sings the role of Pinkerton, the American naval 
officer, in “Madame Butterfly.”” Second act c ostume. 














Arthur Byron in “The Lion and the Mouse.” The play is billed for the 
Pacific Coast, en tour. 
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Some Painter Episodes 


BY CLARENCE 


UR camp-fire had burned low, and 
the dark mantle of night was 
drawing close in about us. Only 

fitful gleams of light penetrated the dark- 
ness here and there, with ragged shafts, 
and these sudden gleams that came when 
an ember snapped and sent up a shower 
of sparks, but accented the slonen about 
us. ; 
From far up the lake came the wild 
trumpet cry of a loon, echoing again and 
again over the water. 

This and the vocal experiments of a 
screech owl that was laughing, crying 
and shrieking, all in the same breath, 
made a strange duet. 

But there were other and pleasanter 
sounds that came to us out of the dark- 
ness. 

Little ripples on the lake gently kissed 
the sand at our feet, making a pleasant 
murmur, while the evening wind whis- 
pered in the tops of the druid pines. 

Then suddenly, from back in the deep 
wood, arose a sound so strange and un- 
canny that all other sounds ceased, even 
the wind seemed to hold its breath. 

It was not a howl or a snarl, or a cry 
of pain, yet all three blended in diaboli- 
cal concert. Then there was a moment of 
perfect quiet, as though all the woods 
waited to hear the cry again. Then there 
was another outcry, higher keyed than 
the first. It was not a wail or a sob or a 
shriek, yet all three blended in _ such 
strange quavers of sound that it made my 
scalp tingle, as though with an electric 
shock, and a cold wave like midwinter 
crept down my spinal column. 

Sometimes this last ery would die away 
to a mere thread of sound, then it would 
rise to a demoniacal shriek, as though 
murder were being done under the very 
gleams of our campfire. 

With sensations I shall never forget, I 
turned and looked across our camp-fire 
to the old guide, who rested opposite me 
on a bed of hemlock boughs. 

At the first cry, he had risen upon one 


painter, wouldn’t you. 
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elbow and remained listening intently. 

When the second cry had ceased, he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and try- 
ing hard not to smile, said, simply: 

“Painters. That fust un was the male 
an’ that last more screechin’ wuz the 
female. Reckon they air courtin’. Guess 
they won’t pay much ’tention to you an’ 
I, but might as well have a leetle more 
fire, jest to make it cheerful ‘an’ ter see 
um by, ef they come this way:  Reckon 
you'd like to gét a good squint at a 
Mighty likely 
cat.” 

I heartily wished I was in Massachu- 
setts, or at least half a mile out on the 
lake in a canoe, at just that time, but 
didn’t say so. 

“Guess I might as well have the old 
woman handy,” continued the guide, 
reaching for his rifle. “Painters is big 
cowards, an’ won’t come near a fire no 
more than any other wild critter, but 
mebbe you’d feel safer if you seed I had 
her near by.” 

The old man always referred to his 
rifle as the old woman, and one day, when 
I asked him why he had named his gun 
thus, he grinned and said: 

“Wal, you see it is this e’er way. When- 
ever there is any argument goin’ on, the 
old woman allus speaks fust, an’ after she 
has had her say, there ain’t usually any 
talkin’ back. No sass from the other 
side. Her arguments is mighty corvin- 
cin’, so you see the name is very fitting.” 

We did not hear the cry again for at 
least five minutes, and then it was a long 
way off, at which I breathed easier. 

“What a pity,” said the old trapper, 
putting his rifle back in the canoe from 
which he had taken it. “Here is a nice 
young man who didn’t never see nothin’ 
bigger ’n a Maltese cat effore, jest a dyin’ 
ter git his eye on a painter, an’ them two 
cats go sneakin’ off through the woods 
without as much as sayin’ how-de-do. 
Mighty disappointin’, I ’low.” 

“[T am well enough satisfied,” I an- 
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swered. “I had rather see them by day- 
light, when I had a good Winchester in 
my hand.” “An’ a log cabin between you 
and them,” put in the guide. “Wal, I’ve 
interviewed painters ever since I was old 
enough to carry a gun, an’ I hain’t got 
no likin’ fur um either. Sometimes I 
wuz huntin’ them an’ sometimes they wuz 
huntin’ me, an’ either way it’s jest a 
leetle ticklish business. 

“Jest for instance, supposin’ the fire 
should go out to-night, an’ you should 


_ wake up an’ see a painter on a limb look- 


ing for you to make a move effore chawin’ 
you jest as a cat does a mouse. Jest wait- 
ing for you to make a move effort chawin’ 
you inter sausage. How do you s’pose 
that would affect your liver? 

“A painter will follow a man all day 
long, keeping behind bushes an’ in hollers, 
so you'll not so much as suspicion he is 
around. He won’t hev no idea of touch- 
ing you as long as you are standin’ 
straight with a gun in your hand. But 
you jest lie down to get a drink at a 
spring, or go inter camp an’ let the fire 
get low, an’ he drops on you like a thun- 
derbolt. He is a great sneakin’ coward, 
without any kind o’ decency. I hev gut 
more respect fora lynx then I hev for a 
painter. 

. “But a lynx will do a pack uv hounds 
up to beat a painter all holler. 


“Never’ll forget a time a pack o’ mine 


hed with a lynx once. The pack was run- 
nin’ a fox an’ bounced him. Somehow 
they got off the fox scent an’ arter the 
cat. He wuz a whopper. Effore he 
knowed it the hounds wuz right tight on 
him. 

“He didn’t have time to do nuthin’ 
but jest face around an’ back up agin’ a 
big maple. There they wuz when I come 
up—the hounds all a-dancin’ around an’ 
invitin’ one another ter wade in, an’ the 
lynx a-sittin’ on his stump of a tail, with 
his sleeves rolled up, as you might say, a 
sorter grinnin’ an’ sizin’ um up. 

I tried to get a bead on him, but I 
would no sooner draw it down ’an a dog’s 
head would bob in between, so I hed ter 
give it up. 

“By an’ by, ole Stag, a bold ole purp, 
came alongside, an’ the cat fetched him 
one on the side of the head. Why, that 
there houn’ went spinnin’ around like a 
top. Jest so he was tryin’ ter catch a 


flea in his tail, an’ pretty soon he lay 
still. 

“This give Spot the jim-jams, an’ he 
stuck his tail between his legs an’ put 
for camp, as though the devil wuz arter 
him. I didn’t see nothin’ more of him 
until I struck camp, an’ then I found him 
under my bunk, shakin’ an’ whinin’. He 
thought I wanted him to come out an’ 
tackle more cats. 

“There wuz five in the pack, an’ Stag 
gettin’ laid out the fust clip, and Spot 
puttin’ for camp, sorter quieted the rest 
down, an’ they made a ring around the 
cat, jest close enough up so I couldn’t 
shoot. 

“Then Badger—he allus wuz plucky— 
reached forward an’ snapped at him, but 
that durned lynx laid his shoulder open 
clear to the bone, with jest one clip uv 
his paw, at’ Badger started for camp 
yellin: ‘’Tain’t I,’ at every jump. 

“This sorter made a break in the ring 
around the cat, an’ I wuz glad enough to 
shoot him effore he did any more damage. 

‘‘When I went up to see what wuz the 
matter uv ole Stag, I’ll be blowed ef he 
warn’t dead. That lynx had broken his 
neck. He wuz the biggest lynx I ever 
see. Weighed fifty pounds, an’ his fore- 
arm wuz mighty nigh as big as mine. 

“T shan’t never forget two episodes I 
hed with painters. One uv um was sorter 
in my favor, though, = the other wuz 
mightily agin me. 

“One fall I wuz up north, about two 
hundred miles from here. I wuz trappin’ 
an’ hevin’ great luck. 

“One day I went round an’ looked at 
my traps as usual, but had a sorter sneak- 
ing feelin’ all day long. It was a queer 
sensation. Made me look around sudden 
every little while to see who was follerin’ 
me. Several times I back-tracked for a 
few rods, jest to see if I could discover 
anything. But all was quiet as far as 
I could see. 

“Tt made me mighty mad ter feel so 
skittish, jest like a old woman, so I final- 
ly said I wouldn’t mind anything more 
about it. 

“But I couldn’t shake it off. Ef I had 
been as old as I am now, I would knowed 
somethin’ was wrong, but I was young, 
an’ sorter proud uv not bein’ scat uv 
nothin’. 

“Well, I got back to camp as usual, an’ 
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got supper, an’ after smokin’ a pipe, 
turned in. I didn’t hev no cabin where 
I was stoppin’ then, but jest bunked on 
a pile of hemlock boughs, with the trees 
above. It made a mighty comfortable bed 
—an’ a feller could look up an’ see the 
stars whenever he woke up but that warn’t 
often, for I slept like a soldier them 
days. 

“| didn’t seem ter get to sleep worth a 
cent that night, an’ when I did, I hed all 
sorts uv dreams. 

“By-and-bye, I woke up feelin’ mighty 
uncomfortable. Didn’t dare stir nor 
breathe. Felt jest as I had all day when 
I thought things were follerin’ me, only 
fifty times worse. 

“Somehow, I happened ter look up, 
when I saw two stars that I hadn’t re- 
membered seein’. They was twin stars 
about three inches apart, an’ they seemed 
ter be burnin’ holes inter me. The more 
I looked the hotter they got. Made me 
fee] jest as though some one was rammin’ 
a red hot torch into my face, but J didn’t 
dare to move. 


“By this time I was getting my night 
eyes on, an’ [ made out a painter stretched 
along a big limb about ten feet above me. 

“He seemed to hold me down, like his 
eyes had been a pitehfork with one prong 
stuck in the ground each side uv me. It 
warn’t no good ter holler, for who would 


hear me? Nobody but the painter. It 
warn’t no good to move. Ef I did, he 
would be on me effore I could even draw 
a knife. 

“Tt looked mightily as though the 
painter had the upper hand. Uv course 
I thought uv of the ole woman, but she 
wuz off three or four ‘feet, an’ I couldn’t 
git my hand on her without he seein’ 
me. 

“Don’t know how long I lay , there. 
Seemed to me about a month. Pr obably 
wasn’t more than a minute, when some- 
thin’ overhead in the tree gin a awful 
screech. It was a hair-raisin’ screech, but 
it sounded ter me like the singin’ uv 
angels. Then for jest a second them two 
coals of fire were turned up into the tree, 
an’ when they turned my direction again, 
they looked right inter the ole woman’s 
mouth. 

“T did’t waste any time nudgin’ the ole 
woman, an’ she spoke right out sassy, as 
is woman’s way. 
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“TI didn’t want ter be mixed up with no 
painter’s death kicks, an’ so leased my 
bed an’ moved out in a good deal less than 
thirty days. 

“There warn’t no time ter say how-de- 
do, either, effore the painter was clawin’ 
my bed ter a cocked hat, but he didn’t 
claw long. The ole woman had plugged 
him clean through the gizzard, an’ pretty 
quick he stretched out dead. 

**It was a screech ow! that had screamed 
an’ attracted his attention jest long 
enough for me to get the gun. I heered 
him go floppin’ off through the tree-tops 
after I fired. 

“That allus seemed to me sorter like 
Providence. When I git to thinkin’ on it, 
I say now if that air owl was Providence, 
who was the painter; uv course, there is 
allus the old boy ter lay all sech things 
ter, but I can’t make it out. It’s a hard 
walnut ter crack.” 

“Was your other panther experience as 
exciting as this one?” I asked. 

“Yis an’ no,” replied the trapper, in his 
peculiar way. “It was more hair-raising 
an’ about as close a call as I ever had ter 
gettin’ a through ticket ter kingdom 
come. It was this e’er way: 

“Wait a minute, thouch, until I fill 
Black Bettie. She’s a pile uv company, 
an’ I can’t never talk without her between 
mv teeth. She is a sorter child. 

“Tf call her the leetle gal, sometimes. 
The rifle is the ole woman, the pipe is the 
leetle gal, an’ the dorgs is jest folks. Jest 
as much as you or I. I talk to um be- 
cause I don’t hev any one else ter talk to, 
an’ they understand me, too. 

“Why, that there Stag that the lynx 
killed understood United States jest as 
well as I do. Sav to him, ‘Stag, go down 
to the spring an’ git a pail of water,’ an’ 
off he would trot, holdin’ the handle uv 
the pail in his mouth, an’ he’d be back 
in no time with it brimmin’ full. He’d 
go cut an’ pick up dry pieces of wood for 
the fire, too. Do it jest as slick as a boy. 
Why, ef that dorg hed been a man, he’d 
either hev been a lawyer or a minister, 
he was that smart. 

“T’ll hev ter go back a piece for this 
here second painter episode. About ten 
years ago, I was takin’ a huntin’ an’ fish- 
ing party along one uv the big rivers up 
north. They was the greenest crowd you 
ever see. I wouldn’t.no more dared go 
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inter a paster down in the settlements 
with that crowd than nothin’. The cows 
ud hev eaten them:up in no time—they 
was that green. 

“Wal, one day I was off, sorter explor- 
ing. the rest bein’ fishin’ on a lake. _When 
I discovered a painter’s den in among 
some cliffs. The old painters wuz away, 
an’ two kittens was playin’ about, as 
pretty as a picter. 

“T allus wanted a painter kitten, an’ 
here was my chance. So I picked out the 
likeliest un, an’ stuck it in my shirt, an’ 
put for camp as though I had been a hoss 
thief instead of a painter thief. 

“We heered the ole ones takin’ on that 
night like they was hevin’ a wake. One 
of um come in close ter camp, but they 
finally gave it up, an’ I brung up the 
young painter. 

“Tt was as perty a leetle cat as you ever 
see. With several black rings an’ stripes 
on it, but they went off, when it was about 
six months ole. 

“T allus fed it myself, an’ didn’t never 
let nobody say nothin’ ter it but me, an’ 
after it grew up you bet your snowshoes 
there warn’t many folks that cared ter 
sav anything ter it. 

“Tt was the jealousest, most tantrumish 
thing I ever saw, when any stranger came 
round. When it warn’t more than half- 
grown, let a dorg come near me, an’ it 
would fly inter a rage, an’ if the dorg did 
not git out lively, when he did he was so 
clawed up his own mother wouldn’t hev 
known him. 

“T couldn’t never make out whether 
the painter really liked me as much as it 
pretended or not. 

“Tt would lie at my feet an’ purr like 
. a big cat, an’ it would roll an’ tumble 
about Jike a kitten ‘when it ‘was full 
grown. 
the habit uv playin’ when it was pleased. 
’  T hed a cabin then, an’ I kept the pain- 
ter in one room, an’ I slept in the other. 
Fact is, I divided the cabin on purpose for 
the painter. Although I ain’t easily scat, 
I didn’t wanter sleep with a full-grown 
painter. 

“T warn’t never sceered uv the critter, 
but sometimes, when I saw her stretchin, 
stickin’ out her long claws, jest for fun, 
an’ saw the great muscles wrigglin’ aroun’ 
under her loose hide, I did get to thinkin’ 
what would happen ef the natrel devil in 
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her should wake up some fine mornin’, 
and stretch itself the same way. 

“When the painter was four years ole, 
I got inter a sorter row with Iroquois 
Bill, a half-breed an’ as mean a skunk as 
ever wore moccasins. 

“This fall, some one got to tampering 
with my traps, takin’ the pelts right un- 
der my nose. Somehow, I suspicioned 
Bill right off. He allus hed a_ sorter 
sneakin’ way with him. 

One day I caught him in the act—just 
takin’ an otter out uv a trap. I thought 
I would jest let him know I was around, 
an’ I pinted the ole woman at Bill’s ear. 
It is considered perfectly square among 
trappers to shoot a feller’s ear off ef you 
ketch him tinkerin’ with your traps. 

“When the ole woman screeched, he 
hopped into the air, dropped his own gun 
an’ put through the woods like a deer. He 
knowed right off who it was, an’ I sus- 
picion he thought ef the ole woman hol- 
lered again he’d lose his nose. 

“Well, that kicked up a fuss right off. 
Iroquois was in with a set of sorter hoss- 
thieves an’ good for nothin’s like himself, 
an’ he got them together an’ ’lowed how 
he was goin’ ter run me out uv the coun- 
try. 

“Now, there is one thing I  hain’t 
never did, an’ that is ter run away from 
nothin’ lessen once or twice I shinned 
up a tree for a bull moose, but I didn’t 
run then—I jest skeedaddled. 

“Long’s I hed right on my side, I 
warn’t going ter skin out for no Iroquois 
Bill, so I jest stayed. 

“One mornin’ I found a knife stickin’ 
inter my cabin door an’ a note. I hain’t 
no great shakes at readin, neither was 
Bill at writin’, but I managed ter make it 
out. 

“Tt sed: “Ef you don’t git, quick, we’ll 
plant yer. Yer know who we be, too.’ 

“Tv course I did, but I stayed right on, 
jest the same. - 

“Wal, that night was darkern a stack 
of black cats, an’ I reckoned they’d be 
round ef they meant business. Pretty 
soon I heered um sneakin’ round outside. 
It was a mighty fine night for their per- 
formance, for I couldn’t see um, it bein’ 
dark, an’ the ole woman warn’t bettern 
any other gun, although usually ghe’s 
wurth a whole regiment. 

“T fired a few times jest ter let them 
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know I was at home, an’ they returned 
the compliment, but we didn’t bark any- 
thing. 

“] didn’t think they would dare come 


inside an’ tackle me, an’ I knew ef they ~ 


didn’t set the cabin afire an’ roast me 
out, an’ then shoot me when I came out, I 
was pretty safe, but they was sassier than 
I had expected. 

“For a while it was quiet, an’ then 
there was a thunderin’ noise an’ the door 
came crashin’ in. 

“They had got a log and smashed it in. 

“It looked rather dubersome for me 
about that time, but I made ready for um. 
Three or four times they made a rush for 
the door, but I let a bullet out through 
the door every time, an’ held um off for 
a spell, but the bullets began to hit all 
around me, an’ I saw I should be hit, fust 
I. knowed, so I decided ter change base, 
the next time they made a rush, an’ also 
try a leetle stratagem ‘that had sorter 
popped inter my head, all uv a:sudden. 

So the next rush they ‘made I gin way, 
an’ stepped inter ‘the back room. When 


I slipped in somethin’: strong an’ swift 


slipped by me. I had heerd the painter 
growlin’ like fury for some time, an’ this 
wuz jest as I had planned. 

- Wal, the whole crowd came pell mell 
inter the cabin, an’ fired two or three shots 
at my coat that I had hung on a stick for 
a. blind. 

“Then there was a change in their per- 
formances jest as though they hed spected 
ter step inter Heaven an’ had got the 
wrong door an’ found themselves in the 
other place. 

“Ef all the dogs in the settlements from 
Quebec ter Montreal, hed begun snarlin’, 
an’ all the Injuns in Canada had took ter 
‘yellin’, there couldn’t have been more din. 
It made my flesh walk around all over 
my back-bone ter hear it. 

“Fust the painter give a snarl that nigh 
raised the roof, an’ all seven uv them cut- 
throats yelled. 

“Then snarls an’ yells an’ shrieks came 
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so thick an’ fast that I couldn’t tell which 
was painter an’ which was man. An’ all 
the time a sorter mixed with it I could 
hear rippin’ uv clothes an’ groans, 

“There was curses and cries for mercy, 
an’ shouts fer me ter come an’ help, but 
Lord, I might as well jumped inter the 
bottomless pit as ter hev gone in there. 

“I peeked through a crack, an’ could 
see that the painter had sorter accidental 
got in the doorway, so they couldn’t git 
out, an’ she was layin’ um out one at a 
time jest as a cat would mice. 

“Seemed as though the groanin’ an’ 
howlin’ an’ ‘cussin’ never would stop. It 
was worsen being hung myself. I hev 
seen sights in my day, but I hain’t never 
seen nothin’ or heered nothin’ like that. 

By and bye it sorter calmed down in 
there. I could hear once in a while a 
groan mixed with low growls. I went in 
the further corner an’ held my hands over 
my ears so I shouldn’t hear, an’ the night 
sorter dragged along until it. began to get 
light; then I took the ole woman an’ 
climbed out uv the back winder, an’ went 
around front. 

“T shan’t never forgit what I saw. 
There in the cabin was all that was left 
of Iroquois Bill, and standin’. over him 
was the painter, glowerin’ an’ glarin’, 
with her eyes as red as blood. The rest 
on um had somehow got away. 

“When she heered me movin’ outside, 
she looked up an’ snarled an’ began lash- 
ing her tail. Didn’t seem ter know me at 
all, she was so drunk with blood. 

“T see it warn’t no use playin’ with 
gun powder any more, an’ so I shot her, 
an’ lit out for the settlement, ter give my- 
self up ter the sheriff ef they sed so. 

But the settlement “lowed it was the 
best piece of justice that hed ever been 
dished out in Canada, an’ a crowd uv us 
went up an’ buried. the poor cut-throat. 
That episode had sorter sickened me uv 
the spot, an’ I shifted camp that very day, 
an’ I hain’t never heered a painter since, 
but it gives me the jim-jams. 
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Schools and Colleges 








IRVING INSTITUTE 
2126-2128 California Street 
and Day School for Girls 
Miss Pinkham, Miss Mac Lennan, Principals 
San Francisco Telephone West 844 














THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN NESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 
For particulars.address 
eMISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 


2230 Pacific cAvenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 








What School 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


























$35.95 


Freight prepaid to San Franciseo or 
Los Angeles buys this massive Napol- 
eon bed No 03165 (worth $55.) Made 
in beautifully figured Mahogany or 
Quartered Oak, Piano Polish or Dull 
finish Dresser and commode to 
match and 28 — desirable Suites 
in our FREE catalogue. 





59.90 


Freight prepaid to San Fran- 


cisco or 
this large, luxurica- Colonial 

Rocker, No. 04762 (worth $40) Freight prepaid to San Fran- 
covered with best genuine cisco or Los Angeles buys this 
leather. Has Quartered Oskor handsome Buffet No. 0500 


Bishop Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


Ship anywhere ‘‘on approval,’’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE SHIP to San Francisco and Los Angeles in Car Load 
lots and reship frem there to other western towns, thus se- 
curing lowest carload rates for our customers. Write for our 
FREE catalogue. state articles wanted and we will quote pre- 


paid prices 
We furnish homes, hotels, 


hospitals, clubs and public 
buildings complete. 






$24.50 


Freight prepaid to San Fran- 





Angeles. Buys 


cisco or Los Angeles = oy 
artistic Iron 

(worth $15.) Finished a rons 
enamel desired. Vernis Martin 
$2.00 extra. 46 other styles of 93 other styles of rockers 
Iron and Brass Beds from $2.40 from $2.75 to $70 in our FREE 
to $66.00 in our FREE Catalogue. catalog. 


Turkish spring seat and back. 
An ornament and Gem of lux- 
ury and comfort in any home. 


good to the best made. It 





Mahogany finish rockers, full (worth $55.00). Made of Select 


Quartered Oak, piano polish or 
dull finish. Length 46 in., 
French bevel mirror 40x14 in 
50 other styles of Buffets and 
Side Boards from $10.65 to $150 
in our FREE catalogue’ 


Our FREE catalogue showé over 1000 pieces of fashionable furniture from the ee that is 
posts you on styles and prices. Write for it today 


= Bishop Furniture Go. 78-90 lonla St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. 





$28.50 


I 


Freight prepaid tofSan Francisco or Los 
Angeles buys this beautiful High grade 
Pedestal Dining Extention Table No. 0314 
(worth $42.00.) Made of select Quartered 
Oak, piano polish or dull finish. Top 48 
in. ia diameter, has perfect locking de- 
vice. Seats 10 when extended, 4 when 
closed, 37 other styles of Dining Tables 
from $7.75 to $103.00 in our FREE cata- 
logue. a 





511.50 


Freight prepaid to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles buys this large high-grade Lib- 
rary Table No. 04814 [worth $15.00). Made 
of select figured Quartered Oak with piano 
polish. Length 42 inches: width 27 inches 
Has large drawer. For Mahogany add$2.2. 

39 other styles of Library and Parlor tables 
from $2.40 to $65 in our FREE catalogue 
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Soups 
Stews and 


Hashes 


ving are given just 
See that Lea @® Perrins’ sig- 7. — that “ finish- 
nature is on wrapper and label. ing touch” 
which makes 


a dish perfect, by using 


Lea & Perrins Sauce 


' THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. It gives appetiz- 


ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


te ee 
Where Two is Company~} 


Is when they* are comfortably 
seated at one of the single tables 


ENJOYING THE EXCELLENT 
DINING CAR SERVICE OF THE 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


While traveling swiftly from 
Los Angeles to the East 
On the de luxe 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Running Daily solid to Chicago 
via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific, and Northwestern 


Particulars at any Ticket Office or from 


FRED A. WANN T. C. PECK 


Genl. Traffic Mgr. A. G. P. A, 
Los Angeles 


a 


at | @®ee@8 
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Sixty Five Notes? 


The great superiority, above 
all other player pianos of the 


Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


May be found in the fact that it possesses two 
prime features of unmistakable musical value. 


FIRST. The Apollo 88-note range, which covers the entire piano keyboard, 
or seven and one-third octaves. Each one of these 88 notes is struck by 
a separate pneumatic finger. Every other player piano has a range of 
only 65 notes or five octaves. The Apollo player with the 88-note 
range plays every score exactly as it was originally written. When the 
larger musical works are cut for a 65-note player they must be rearranged, 
or transposed, which is certain to detract from the force, intent and 
beauty of the composition. 


Would you buy a Five Octave Piano or a 
Piano with Seven and a Third Octaves? 


Precisely the same arguments apply to the selection of a Player 
Piano and the 88-note range is an unanswerable argument in 
favor of the Melville Clark Apollo player. 


SECOND. The Apollo player has an exclusive device that represents 
95 per cent. of player piano value and that makes a player a practical 
adjunct to the musical home. This is the 


Effective Transposing Mouthpiece 


by the use of which the key of any music can be changed to suit the 

voice or accompanying instrument. Every one will quickly understand 

the full significance of this device. It also prevents the annoyance 

caused by the shrinking and swelling of the music rolls, due to atmos- 

pheric conditions. These two important features make the Melville 
Clark Apollo player piano by far 


The Best Player on the Market 


Send to the manufacturers for complete illustrated booklet. 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 
Makers of the Melville Clark Art Piano 


Benj. Curtaz & Son, Agents, 1615 Van Ness Ave. 


San Francisco, Ca!. 
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—mother, wife or daughter—is entitled to the 


Untailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance may deprive your family 
of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘‘the wongan in the case.” 


Insure Now for Her Benefit 





as 
a ~ é 


Write To-day for Information showing 
ie ee what One Dollar a Week invested in 
THE “yg Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 21 


PRUDENTIAL , 











Y STRENGTH OF FP to) The Prudential 
' GIBRALTAR Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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Lilian Whiting has written one of the 
best. books of Western life, development 
and physical geography which has ap- 
peared for some time. It is called “The 
Land of Enchantment,” and while some 
may regard it as rather over-enthusiastic, 
it is not by any means an exaggeration of 
the subject. The resources and the mar- 
vels and the beauties of the West are de- 
scribed with both accuracy and grace. 
It is a book well calculated to enlighten 
Easterners and foreigners in relation to 
the actual Great West and its attractions. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
* * * 

It is somewhat difficult for a book re- 
viewer to analyze a publication on the 
subject of “etiquette,” for the demand for 
such books comes only from those persons 
whose early associations have been rude. 
However, in “Etiquette of New York To- 
day,” Mrs. Frank Learned (Ellin Craven 
Learned), author of “Ideals for Girls,” 
has produced a work which may be read 
with advantage by most servant girls and 
the frequenters of “parlor socials.” Its 
doctrines are in most cases worthy of 
faith, and parvenus may get a few hints 
as to good manners by reading it with 
care, it being always borne in mind that 
book-learned manners are not the real ar- 


ticle. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
*x * * 
“Father Pink,” by the author of 


“The Silver Pen,” is a lively narrative 
of the wily machinations of a seemingly 
good-natured and harmless priest, who 
has schemes of his own for the benefit of 
a favorite niece. Large property rights 
are involved, together with a hoarded pile 
of diamonds which have been singularly 
eoncealed for safe keeping. The hand of 
the woman whose property is thus at stake 
is sought by two eager rivals, whose for- 
tunes are involved in the plot. The cus- 
tody of the diamonds, when at last found, 
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gives rise to exciting complications, with 
the priest, Father Pink, as the cleverest 
actor in the drama. It is by no means an 
ordinary man who can elude obviously 
certain capture by backing into a cage of 
trained lions with whom he had previous- 
ly made friends, for that purpose, and 
then retreating, without possible pursuit, 
through a secret passage. 

Small, Maynard & Co., 
Mass. ° 


Cambridge, 


** * 


In “Poker Jim, Gentleman,” G. Frank 
Lydston has written a pretty tale of the 
strenuous early days in California, the 
davs of the pioneers and the rough life 
of the mining camps. The characters in 
it are, generally speaking, the conven- 
tional ones. There are the rough, blunt- 
spoken, but big-hearted miners, in red 
shirts and big hats; the “bad men,” ready 
with gun and lookine for trouble—which 
they usually get; the typical saloon keeper 
of the turbulent days, and the hero, the 
black sheep of a fine family who, although 
a gambler, is ever brave, cool and gentle- 
manlv. ‘There are several other short 
stories contained under the same cover, 
with scenes laid in the Philippines and 
elsewhere, The volume is a good one 
with which to while away an occasional 
hour pleasantly. 

Monarch Book Co., Chicago. 


* * * 


Under the terse title, “Betterment,” E. 
Wake Cook offers a volume treating with 
the methods by which, he thinks, the high- 
est individual, social and industrial bet- 
terment may be effected. It is, in a gen- 
eral way, an exposition of Mr. Cook’s 
theories of natural living, for both the 
social unit and society itself. It certain- 
ly contains a great deal of good sense and 
most of its recommendations may be fol- 
lowed with vrofit. 

Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 





PURIFIES 










as well as fi@ Rash, and Skin Dis- 
Beautifies ¢ eases and every 
the Skin. blemish on 


beauty, and de- 
m fies detection. It 
has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
S = S lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.”’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Hu- 
rope. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
— ae. Exquisitely ae + rom 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 

Our New Address excellent, complexion. | ‘ ‘i 
rice, 25 cents per box by mail. 
464 Eleventh St. Oakland, GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
bd superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
rice, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


No other { 
Cosmetic 
will do it. 
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La intoresca 











The most comfortable and homelike hotel in Pasadena, California. 

Situated on elevated ground in a grove of oranges and palms, surrounded by the Sierra 
Madre mountains. Elegant. rooms; table unsurpassed; pure water; perfect. appointments; ten- 
nis, billiards. No winter, no pneumonia, no tro malaria. 

Write for booklet. to M. D. PAINTER, Proprietor, Pasadena, Cal. sa 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





F A C T S a n d F Oo R. M re * paae REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 





A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages. 
or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


. Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
‘ef business letter. How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 








of orders. 
LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
ments, building and loan associations, mentary procedure, governing the find- 


collection of debts, contracts, interest ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 


: ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 
rates, deeding of property, employer and multiplication, discounting notes, 


and employee, landlord and tenant, computing interest, finding the con- 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 


. . brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 
ee ape Pras err bars ..™ building wall or cellar, the number of 
ee ee ee ey oe ey shingles or slats required for roofing 


other subjects. and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 
Agent for John Dawson. 
SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 





Every reader of the Overland Monthly can secure a copy of ‘“‘Facts and 
Forms,” a book worth $1, by sending 30 cents with his name and address 
to the Publishers, 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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Alin’s B. B. B. FLOUR 


Boston Brown Bread Flour is self rising and all ready for the liquids; guaranteed a pure 
food. Have you used it? 


Men) B. B. B. FLOUR 


3B Self-rising Pancake Flour is the most healthful blend of cereals thatcan be made for 
pancakes; requires only water or milk and is guaranteed a pure food. 


Hbeny B. B. B. FLOUR 


Highest grade Roller Patent Wheat Flour; makes the "best bread baked. Use it. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. 


Ain» B. B. B. FLOUR. 


Allen’s 3B’s stand for the best in everything. Best bread, best biscuit, best gems, best 
pancakes, best puddings. Always the best. 


Aino B. B. B. FLOUR 


Received two medals at the Lewis © Clark Exposition. Did you see the ones Did 
you taste the delicious food served by the demonstrator? 


Eastern Factory, Little Wolf Mills, Pacific Coast Factory 
Manawa. Wis, San Jose, Cal. 


Guaranteed under the food and drugs act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 6008. 
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The Cleverest Weekly 


on the Pacific Coast 
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Published for the people who think. An up- to-date lively journal. 
Send for sample copy. 


S. F. News Letter, 
725 Market St.., San Francisco, Cal. 




















THE UNRIPE CYNIC. 


In Kansas one may sow any old thing 
and reap the proverbial whirlwind. 

If you must elope in an automobile, do 
not blame the machine if the course of 
true love comes to a sudden stop about 
twenty miles from the nearest farm- 
house. 

If a man gambles and is successful, he 
is a speculator. If he speculates and 
loses, he is a gambler. 

People who stand too much on their 
dignity soon wear it out. 

The saying, “Advice is cheap,” must 
have originated in an age when there 
were no lawyers. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way— 
for lawyers to break it. 

The chauffeur’s conception of paradise: 
A place where there is no speed limit. 

God gave us sleep, and the devil added 
snoring. 

The two vital factors of most literary 
success are perseverance and _ postage 
stamps. 

It’s a dull day in Central America when 
the wheel of fortune doesn’t make at least 
one revolution. 

Many a lion in society is a lamb at 
home. 

A spendthrift’s life history may be 
summed up in three letters—I. O. U. 

A pessimist is a bald-headed man who 
has tried every brand of hair-tonic with- 
out success; an optimist is a similarly af- 
flicted individual who has tried them, all 
but one. 

Tact is merely sublimated hypocrisy. 

There is a fortune waiting for the en- 
terprising inventor who will devise an au- 
tomobile that can be steered with the feet. 

Now that we have wireless telegraphy, 
let us pray for the coming of a wonder- 
worker who shall give us wireless politics. 


—Julien Josephson. 


BETTER THAN NOTHING. 


When he entered the morgue, the at- 
tendant thought him the very _seediest 
tramp he had ever seen, but pity soon 
overcame all other feelings, first for the 
searcher’s solicitude to see if a “pal” had 
perchance ended up on one of the grue- 
some slabs, and secondly because of his 
fearful cough. Every. step he took was 
marked by it, and each attempt at ques- 
tion or answer was met by a paroxysm so 
severe as to be genuinely alarming. 

As the investigation ended, and _ the 
caller was about to go forth to look else- 
where for his missing friend, the a:tend- 
ant made an attempt to say something a 
little conversational, even if not exactly 
cheerful. “Where in the world did you 
get that cough?” asked he. “I’m glad I’ve 
not got it.’” 

“You are, hey,” came the reply, too 
punctuated with hackings and barkings 
properly to represent in cold type. “Well, 
T’ll tell you any of these lads” (with a 
wave of the hand towards the silent, sheet- 
covered figures)—“any of these lads 
would be mighty glad to have it.” 


—Warwick James Price. 





What it Made. 

Mr. Peck was expecting the stork at his 
home, and as he was called away on busi- 
ness, he left orders for the maid to tele- 
graph, “Peck, Jr.” when the youngster ar- 
rived. He was very much surprised when 
he received this telegram, “Half bushel, 
Jr.”—Will H. Hendrickson. 





The Philosophy of Moses. 

“TI see how it is,” said Moses thought- 
fully, regarding a globe; “de airth bein’ 
roun’, sometimes we’re walkin’ up hill an’ 
den w’en we git on top we walk down fo’ 
a wile. Dat’s what makes some days go 
easier den ot’ers.”—Will H. Hendrickson. 
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Leslee. Mass. Omaha, Neb. 


ortland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway 


211 N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cor. Cass and 25th St., we 


for 


Liquor ana 
Drug Using 


A’ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 


White Plains, N. Y. Pushers, Po. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


Columbus, O. 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providence R. I. 
i Richmond, Va 


Toronto, Ont. 
n g. 


.N.H 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SGCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco 


ital and surplus. .$2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid-up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits,. Dec. 31, 1906 38,531,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 

m. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Sec- 
retary; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attor- 
neys. 


DIRECTORS—F. fTillmann, Jr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


Guaranteed oop 


George 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
wiil give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatment isin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE GURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
—— unknown to the profession, are today 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
re cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


e menting. Absolute and positive proofs 
sent sealed on application. sepeae book FREE. 
Ne branch offices, Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple; Chicago, U. 8. A- 


ot oto} .@.1 4, | 18) ares es 














Continental Building and Loan Association 


of California 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capit 

Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property~, the members giv- 
ing first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per 


annum on their stock, and to allow them to 
5 per cent per annum. 


open deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 


Church near Market St. San Francisco. 














SOME UNINTENDED SEQUELS. 

“She” and “The Mutable Many.” 

“Ghosts” and “With the Immortals.” 

“Innocents Abroad” and “Kidnapped.” 

“The Coming Race” and “Hugh 
Wynne.” 

“Tvanhoe” and “The Rake’s Progress.” 

“Pickwick” and “Round the Red 
Lamp.” 

“The Christian” and “Without Dogma.” 

“The Odd Number” and “Ninety- 
Three.” 

“The Egoist” and “An Eye for an 
Bye.” 

Gold Elsie” and “David Copperfield.” 

“Great Expectations” and “The Gam- 
bler.” 

‘Debit and Credit” and “On Both 
Sides.” 

“Oliver 
Papers.” 

“Not Like Other Girls” 
Help.” 

“The American” and “Roosevelt, the 
Man.” 

“Hard Times” and “The French Revo- 
lution.” 

“On the Heights” and “The Cliff Dwell- 
ers.” 

‘Wives and Daughters” and “Fathers 
and Sons.” 


Twist” and ‘Roundabout 


and “Self- 


“The Cosmopolite” and “The Man 


Without a Country.” 

“From Ponkapog to Pesth” and “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” 

“Our Old Home” and “The Story of an 
Abandoned Farm.” 

“Looking Backward” and “The Reflec- 
tions of a Married Man.” 

—Warwick James Price. 


THE SONG OF THE SUN. 


I can live without sentiments, sonnets and 
sighs, 

I can live without sweethearts and wel- 
coming eyes ; 

I can live in a turmoil and measureless 
bother, 

But I’m free to confess I can’t live with- 
out father! 





—Lowiise Ayres Garnett. 


With a Cornet. 


Yonkers—There’s a man in the flat 
next to our’s who does nothing all day 
long but kill time. 

Jonkers—How do you know he does? 

Yonkers—I can hear him practicing. 


THE DAYS. 


I fretted when the dancing days 
Of youth were long and slow; 

When every hour was like a year, 
I smiled to see it go. 


And now I pray that Time will turn 
His face again to me— 
In vain! for Time is deaf and blind 
And cannot hear or see! 
—Aloysius Coll. 





A Large Supply. 

The Office Boy—I’d like ter get off ‘this 
afternoon, Mr. Wadd. Me twin brother 
is dead. 

Mr. Wadd—But you told me that your 
twin brother was dead the last time you 
had a holiday. 

The Boy—Yes, I’ know, sir, but dis is 
de udder one. 

What He Was. 
*** 


Where He Stole It. 


Yonkers—There goes 
served five terms. 
Jonkers—Penitentiary ? 
Yonkers—No. Legislature. 
* * * 


a thief who’s 


Fits. 
Chollie—Did your tailor give 
good fit? 
Reggie—No, but his bill did. 
* * * 


you a 


Binks—You see evidences of that man’s 
work on every hand. 

Jinks—Indeed. 

Binks—Yes. He’s a manicurist. 
Not Full. 


*.* & 

Pacer—Was there a full orchestra at 
the banquet ? 

Spendit—Oh, no, indeed. On the con- 
trary, they were about the only men who 
were sober. 

—G. F. Morgan. 
* * * 

“The leaves are beginning to fall,” said 
the cheerful idiot, as the center leg of the 
boarding house table gave way. 

* * * 


“Time is rolling on,” said the man, as 
the alarm clock which the hired girl had 
dropped went spinning down the stairs. 

* * * 

“This is a bitter loss,” said the man, 
when he found he had mislaid his box 
of quinine. 
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COLLAR BUTTONS 


delight the best dressed men of every land. Made from one piece 
of metal. They cannot break by use. Perfect shape makes them 
button and unbutton easily-- and stay buttoned. Quality stamp- 
ed on back and guaranteed. The Krementz ‘‘Plate’’ contain 
more gold than any other plated buttons and outwear them many 
times. 

INSURED--You get a new button free, if the old one is dam- 
aged from any cause. 

Look for name ‘‘Krementz’’ on back of button--and be sure to 
get the genuine. All reliable dealers everywhere. 

Booklet of all styles and sizes free. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
24 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


ADVANCEMENT. 
At six, his A, B, C’s surprised 
And pleased his parents’ views ; 
But now at twenty-six, his forte 
Is mainly I. 0. U.’s. 
—L D. Reese. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 165c. ip 
stamps for a full box. 


Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
Tue ELECTRO SILICON Con 30 Cliff St., New York, 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 








It Pays to Learn 
TAXIDERMY 


I can teach you by mail with perfect success the 
profitable and fascinating art of mounting birds, game, 
and fish by my 


IMPROVED MODELING PROCESS 


also how to model flowers, fruits and grasses for dis- 
play accessories. No poisons, no odors. Anyone of 
average intelligence can learn to make money at this 
profession, mounting trophies for sportsmen or for 
themselves. Competent Taxidermists get from $5.00 
to $100.00 each for mounting, and earn $3000.00 to 
$5000.00 yearly. I was formerly Chief Taxidermist 
of American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and now Taxidermist at Stanford University, Palo @& 
Alto. Write now for free booklet, and Special Offer. 


PROFESSO? JOHN ROWLEY, Rowley College of Taxidermy and Modeling 
502 EVERETT AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Lake Tahoe 


For Your Summer Home! 


We sell lot, nice little cottage and fishing 
boat for $275.00. Finest location on lake. 
Particulars free. 


LeBoyd Bros. 
Elks Grove, Cal 








CENSORSHIP. 

The Magistrate—I understand the po- 
lice discovered you forcing a window of 
the municipal powder house with a slow- 
fire fuse in your hands. What have you 
to say for yourself? 

The Prisoner—Your Excellency, I was 
merely planning to start another maga- 
zine. 

—Warwick James Price. 





HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


Wood Rollers 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


; Tin Rollers 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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The Great English Magazines 


DO YOU know them--know what they are publishing--read 


them--subscribe for theme There is the EDINBURGH REVIEW 
and the QUARTERLY; the CONTEMPORARY, FORTNIGHTLY 
MONTHLY, INDEPENDENT, WESTMINSIER, and NINETEENTH 
CENTURY REVIEWS, BLACKWOODS CORNHILL, MACMILLAN’S, 
GENTLEMAN’S, and PALL MALL MAGAZINES; the SPECTATOR, 
the SATURDAY REVIEW, the SPEAKER, the OUTLOOK, PUNCH 


and others. No matter how many American magazines you read, you 
need to know something of our English contemporaries. The one 
convenient, sensible, inexpensive way isto subscribe for THE LIV- 
ING AGE, which gives every week tne best contributions from cur- 
rent numbers of the foreign periodicals. Its scope includes iterature, 
science, history, politics--especially timely discussions public af- 
fairs, travel and exploration, essays, reviews and criticisms, fiction-- 
both serial and short stories. President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Fuller, and thousands of other people who want to be cosmopolitan in 
their reading are subscribers for THE LIVING AGE. Founded in 
1844. $6 ayear, $1 for three months’ trial. Specimen copy free. 


Address 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 



































rs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


An Old and 
FOR CHILDREN) Well-Tried 


Remedy 
For over fifty years 


THEIR TEETH | Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been 
used by millions of 
mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
temedy for Diarrheea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for Winslow’s 

and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 































Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1906. Serial No 1098 








a 
—tiasay ESTABLISHED 1846. 


If people will experiment with imi- 
tations of SOZODONT, they~ must 
be willing to stand the pain and suf- 
fering resulting from teeth injured 
and perhaps ruined forever. Do 


not experiment. 
Stand by the old honest Dentifrice 
and your teeth will stand by you. 
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(Established 1879) 

**Cures While You Sleep”’ 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 

DIPHTHERIA, CATARRH. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praisc. Restful nights are assured 
at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 


Booklet 
a Cresolene antiseptic Throat 
~§ Tablets for the irritated throat, 
am of your druggist or from us. 10c, 
jn stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal 











Canada 








Yankee 
Roach Powder 


FOR ROACHES and WATER BUGS 


“Never Fails” 


Ask your dealer for it. If 
he does not keep it, send 
25 cts. direct to us; we 
will mail you full size 
sprinkle-top box. 


Once used, always 
used. 


THE YANKEE CHEMICAL CO, 


Dept. O. M. Springfield, O. 











SWAPPIN’ JOBS. 


Jes’ gimme the ranch— 

An’ spring, an’ a day! 

Them three—that’s all— 

But say! I’ve a notion that I, 
When I come to die, 

Will have lived as deep, 

An’ fared as sweet 

O’ the land I love, 

As them that holds more in hand. 
An’ as fur as I see, 

Ef you jes’ gimme 

My ch’ice—why I 

Want the trill of a note 

From the medder-lark’s throat, 
The spring calves meller, 
Melodious beller ; 

The smell o’ the plains 

’Neath the warm, slow rains— 
An’ I wouldn’t swap jobs 

With J. Rockefeller ! 


Want the cricket that shrills, 
*Neath the greasewood tree: 
“Chree, chree,” sez he, 
“You can’t find me— 

Bet you can’t see 

Where I’ve hidden me! 
Here I be 

’Neath the greasewood tree ; 
He, he! 

Lookee me! 

Chree, chree, 

Aw, gee— 

Lookee me!” 


Er the burrowing owl, 
At his hole in the dark ; 
A sigh in the night— 
An’ then, hark! 
*T'o-whoo-whoo-whoo ! 
Who the dickens are you? 
What’s all this to-do? 
Ask me ‘how-de-do?” 
Go to, go to!” 

“To where ?” 

“To whoo!” 


An’ as fur as I see, 

Ef you jes’ gimme 

My ch’ice—why I 

Want the trill of a note 
From the medder-lark’s throat, 
The spring calves’ meller, 
Melodious beller ; 

The smell o’ the plains 

’Neath the warm, slow rains— 
An’ I wouldn’t swap jobs 
With J. Rockefeller! 


—Fthel Griffith. 





ADVICE. 


Whenever I have tried to give 
Advice I knew was good, 

Fate’s turned the tables so that I 
Regret it later should. 


I strove to patch up peace between 
A maiden and her beau, 

And they and all their friends declared 
I trouble sought to sow. 


I tried to end a quarrel *twixt 
A fighting man and wife, 
And neither is to blame that I 

Am still enjoying life. 


To save a man a doctor’s bill 
A plain dose I prescribed, 

I saved the bill, but all his folks 
Blamed me because he died. 


A friend who would to lawing go 
Advice upon I tried, 

He lost. the case and swore -that I 
Was with the other side. 


To proffer free advice, I guess, 
Is human nature’s lot, ° 
But most times I have done it I 

Have wished that.I had not. 


Take my advice and while you live, 
(Unless it be for pelf), 
When tempted some advice to give, 
Just give it to yourself! 
—Henry Waldorf Francis. 





WEATHER VAGARIES. 


If I should heavy woolens wear, 
Expecting weather cold and raw, 

Kind nature would hand out, I swear— 
A thaw. ~ 


And when I change to lighter garb, 
This fickle clime of ours to please, 
I feel it coming—like a barb— 
A freeze. 


Whene’er my summer suit I don, 
Some comfort from the heat to gain, 

You may be sure there will come on 
The rain. * 


And if to waterproofs I change 
(Mine seems to weigh near half a ton), 
In blue, unclouded sky will range 


The sun. 
—Robert Todd. 
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$50 to $100 Saved 
If You Purchase 


Your Piano 


On Our Special Introductory Easy 
Payment Plan. 


Don't think of buying a piano until you 
et full particulars of our high-grade 
agonda Fiano and the very liberal terms 

and low prices upon which we sellit. We 
will save you money, time and worry. 


We want one or more enthusiastic friends 
in every city, town and hamlet in this coun- 
try, so make a remarkable offer that you 
cannot afford to miss. We sell on easy 
monthly payments, covering one, two 
or three years’ time and take old in- 
strument in exchange, at liberal val- 
uation, as part payment. 


Lagonda Piano 


Embodies all that is high grade in piano 
construction. Its sweet, rich, clear tone 
appeals to everyone. The action, finish, 
worknmianship and durability are simply 
unequalled. Fully guaranteed, __ 

We can sell our high-grade pianos at 
prices lower tRan others because we have 
the finest equipped piano factory in the 
world, the most expert workmen and a 
company made up of the largest retail 
music dealers in the United States. Their 
— piano knowledge and experience 
plus ours make it possible to cut down our 
manufacturing and selling expenses way 
below any piano house. This saving goes 
to you. 

Write today for our Latest Introductory Offer 
and large illustrated catalog. It will pay you. 


Send now while it’s on your mind. Yes, a postal 
will do, 


SPECIAL OFFER—We will mail you FREE a 
set of three souvenir postal cards, free from adver- 
tising, for a two-cent stamp. Don't miss this offer. 


THE LAGONDA PIANO CO. 
22nd Street and J. Avenue, NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’ so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
me promptly andsafely reaches the cause 


* “Grip,” Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, and Brain Fag 

Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Epuunp Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
**T have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years. I conscientiously recommend Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances.’’ 

Dr. H. R. Goovrtt, Memphis, Tenn., writes: ‘‘It is four years since 
I commenced using Orangeine, and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has constantly increased; that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, indigestion, lassitude, 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 
both a luxury and a necessity.’’ 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 


ACETANILI 2.4 Ge. 
Soda Bi- Miainsidenaeiell oe 
| SD 

Repetto Trituration of 
M: rake, Blue Flag and 


Nex Vemiea...................... 1 





Total only 5 Grs. 
25c Package FREE For Honest Test 


Send al for prominent experience and testimony, with 
2c PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. Orangeine is 
sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 10c pack- 
age (2 powders): 25c package (6 powders); 50c package (15 pow- 
ders); $1 package (35 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 
In Confidence: 


Wouldst have thy children’s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


’ Wouldst have them 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


? 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 









For literature about, 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA 
































\ 
‘ 
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Bekins <2." 


Household goods shipped to pets! 
from the East and South at 


reduced rates. 





SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 














MY WIFE WANTS YOU 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 
It's a dandy. Opens the tightest 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jar 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 
P paid 60 cents. Money refunded, 
Big Commission. Information and 
circulars free. 


The Selwell Company, 
120 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


‘Interior Decoration 


IS AN ILLUST  « Fe 
MAGAZINE FULL IDEAS 











Decorating and Rosso the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
necessary as dressing fashionably 
and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00a year 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


| Gilford & Lawton, 19 Union’ Sq., New York i 








LA DAMASK. 
[ Liquid Rouge. | 
Ask Your Druggist. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Esthetic Chemical Co. 
New York. 











THE FAME 


OF THE 


ELGIN 


Accuracy, reliability, dura- 
bility —in fact every requisite 
of a perfect time-piece is ex- 
pressed when you mention the 
seme—ELGIN. 


There are different grades of 
Elgin movements at different 
prices—The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN, 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority,’’ 


has done its share toward make 
ing the name ELGIN famous, 
This popular ae is finel 
adjusted; 17 jewels;—a cn | 
that can be depended upon, at 
a potular price. 

Ask tosee the G.M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN in thin models 
and sizes so desirable for men 
and boys. ELGIN Watches of 
equal grade for ladies. at 
moderate prices. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 
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Winning Them All 


Grand Opera Artists 
Use the Autopiano 


The Autopiano is surely becoming the favorite of all pianos. It is now being 
used in hundreds of the best homes, in the clubs, and on battle-ships and ocean 
liners. Everywhere it proves a revelation and a delight to its users. -Its rich, 
round tone and the ease with which one can obtain from it the most sympathetic 
expression and delicate shadings of tone have made it the favorite of all cultured 
musicians. The genuine Autopiano is sold only by the Eilers. 


The Piano of the Opera 


A year ago when Tettrazini visited San Francisco she was so charmed with the 
Autopiano that she ordered one shipped to her home in Italy. The stars of the 
Lambardi Grand Opera Company during their stay in San Francisco, requested 
the use of the Autopiano, and added their testimony to that of hundreds of others 
who have used it in California. We quote brief extracts from letters as follows: 


ESTHER ADABERTO: “The Autopiano is pure and rich in tone 


and I prefer it. t.o all others.” 
“The Autopiano harmonizes perfectly with 
GINO MARTINEZ PATTI: the human voice. I use it, successf 
r for my accompaniments.” ' 
“It. is wonderful and i usical educatio 
ANGELO ANTOLA in itself.” TN AOSE AES 
“With a little practice I have no difficulty 
in getting a beautiful expression from the 


FILLIPO D’OTTAVI: Asagiene. It. leaves nothing to be wished 
or.” 
OLINTO LAMBARDI: ota genteel 









The Autopiano is used and endorsed also by Attilio Salvaneschi, Ugo Coneti, 
Roberto Scifoni-and Maria Millon. 

If you want the best you will find it in the Autopiano. Best of all, you can 
buy it at a moderate price on easy terms of payment. Send for beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Eilers Music Company, Biggest, Busiest and Best Dealers, 1130 Van Ness 
Avenue, 1220 Fillmore street, San Francisco; 1075-77 Clay street, Oakland; Mail 
Building, Stockton ;,77 East Santa Clara Street, San Jose. Seventeen Pacific 
Coast Stores. 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS. 


Return this with 50 one cent stamps or 25 one 
cent stamps with the names and addresses of 
20 ladies, and learn how to-have a lovely, natu- 
ral color as long as you live. This method is 
now being revealed for the first time to the 
general public. There are no _ cosmetics, 
bleaches, face powder, or other poisons in this. 
Pimples, black-heads and discolorations disap- 
pear forever under this method. Women and 
girls who wish to be beautiful will be taught 
the simple laws of beauty, and they will learn 
how the most beautiful women of Paris, guided 
and- controlled by Master Gypsy and Greek 
minds, ; ¥} upon the scene, played the 
game of life and carried everything before them 
— their bright eyes and unrivaled complex- 
ons. 

J. L. MOCKLEY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 








s 
Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Prc perties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
parts of the United States. Don't wait, Write today describing 
what you have to sell and give cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at any price, write 
me your requirements, 1 can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


The Land Man 
415 Kansas Avenue 


é I CAN SELL cS 








“THE NEW KIND 
It is now omg known that falling hair is caused 
by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer, as now made from the ‘‘ revised formula,’’ 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
germs which produce this trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 
condition. 
Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alechol, Perfume. 
Ask your druggist for *‘the new kind.'’ The kind that does 
not change the color of the hair. 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 





Becments : KANSAS. oe 








Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Cofitractors, Material. Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable Information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
coun enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you: want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
‘ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
class journals, railroads and large industrial 
corporations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensiye and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at,the lowest price consistent with 

work, 
‘ oe us about it. Send stamp for book- 

e' 


9st 


UnitedStates Press Glipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, 





HARRY 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND, NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street, 





Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. 

New. Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. “‘L’’ and Subway and 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2,50 with 


bath and 3 STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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¢ 


Golden State Limited 
DAILY between 


California ana Chicago 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


MISSION STYLE DINING and OBSER- 
VATION CARS; Library and Cafe; 
Drawing room state room sleepers to 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago with- 
out. change. 


. 


Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island 
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Addressed 
100,000 Wrappers 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, 
indelible inked pad, has used the ORIGINAL 
pads more than TWO YEARS, during which 
time over 100,000 wrappers have been ad- 
dressed, besides handling a heavy corre- 
spondence daily. This pair of pads cost $1, 
the same as a good ribbon which will last 
about five weeks. This service on a ribbon 
machine would have required the purchase 
of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a compari- 
son of the saving. 






























ee. fF eS Beerrrrrrr ere. $21.00 
4 PRI POD ccc civcvcccsccccevsteccves 1.00 
PERE GRWEIG . 6c cc cvcccccdeciveeseseese $20.00 


Suppose ten machires were used, the sav- 
ing would be $200, or the original cost of 
TWO MACHINES. But the pads are still 
giving better service than most new rib- 
yons. Remember these pads have not been 
touched, while the ribbon machine would 
have required the operation of taking off 
and putting on twenty-one ribbons. The 


WILLIAMS 


Visible Standard Typewriter 


can prove a record approached by no other 
machine, Write to-day for Booklet 7. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and London Office 
Generai Offices Derby,Conn.,U.S.A.57 Holborn Viaduct 




















are Mustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory’ 1808 
133 Spear Street, San Francisco. Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 
















For Breakfast 


Grrmea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO 
? 
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RACINE BOATS 


You can see them at 122 W. 
34th St., New York; 182 Milk 
St., Boston; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden: 182 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit; 1610 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 321 First Ave., S, 
Seattle. Youcan hear the truth 
about them from 


Racine Boat Mfg. Company 
Box 37, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Write for catalog--5c to cover 


return postage. yy) 




































Many Merchants TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
have our goods in stocks || FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN, 


but you may not readily 
find them. Send order 
to us, then you will re- 
ceive the genuine 
“Goodform” equip- 
ments through the lo- 
cal merchant or from 
us by prepaid express. 


fe 
Sold singly or in sets. 25¢ 4 FOR 


Get the Genuine, ‘‘Goodform”’ 


Constructed for you—to give order, capacity and convenience to the 
over-crowded closet. How have you done without this so long? 


DELIVERED 


FOR THE PRICE ROT whee 


NO.2! 





NICKEL PLATED 


NICKEL ( . 
PLATED $ 
35% 3 FOR * FOLDED 35¢ 3 FoR *! 

















“Goodform” Set for Men. “Goodform” Set for Ladies. 
$4.50, Delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 

6 Trousers Hangers, No. 41, cloth 6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 
é ned. 6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable 

1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 1 each Shelf Bar and Deer “Loop. 

1 Shoe Rail, No. 27. 1 Shoe Rall, No. 27. 


Each set in separate box. Sample skirt hanger by mail, 15 cents. 
Good garments need good care or money is lost. The new skirt is 


held in form by our method. Shoulders of coats are reformed every 
time they are hung up. Trousers are creased just right. 


$3.00, Delivered. 











“This auae’ is twice as big now.’ GoooFoR™ SHOE RAIL NO.27 
TENT PENDING 







Booklet. FREE. Merchants keep the goods. Ask for “‘Good- 





eZ ae 
~ NICKEL PLATED 25° 


. 


Ne eLEEs 


form” and be sure you get it. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, “hie 05 A. 
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: * e 
Performance «* PHS 

















It remained for the Cadillac 
Model G to convince discriminating motorists that a powerful, 
dependable, ‘‘thoroughbred’’ four-cylinder automobile, of high- 
grade construction and finish, could be built and sold at a price 





on * considerably less than the average touring car. 

a Model G represents more than mere money saving; in every 

99 detail it typifies really superior mechanical achievement, embodying 

| features and improvements found only in the most expensive 

> te models. Its motor, designed on time-tried Cadillac principles, is 
finished under a system of inspection that insures accuracy in vital 

m parts to athousandth of aninch. This same rigidity of requirement 


characterizes every stage of Model G’s construction, resulting in a 
car highly efficient in operation, and destined to prove surprisingly 
stable economical in maintenance. 

Twenty horse power; direct shaft drive; wheel base, 100 inches; automatic ring 


type engine governor; new type muffler; transmission, selective type sliding gear o 
8 new design, eliminating crashing and grinding ; direct drive on high speed with no 
] 


gearsin mesh. Your nearest dealer will gladly demonstrate Model G or any of the 


every other Cadillac cars. 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. (Described in Catalog GX) 
Model H-—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. (Described in Catalog HX 
| NO.27 Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger car. Described in Catalog MX 
G Model K—10 h. p. Runabout. Described in Catalog MX 
25¢ Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated. 
Dp CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 77%. 
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TWO ERRORS CAN’T 
CORRECT ONE MISTAKE 


COLONEL INGERSOL USED TO SAY: “To be 
a successful liar one must have a good 
memory; for one lie will only fit another lie 
made for that express purpose, whereas a 
truth will fit any other truth in the uni- 
verse.”’ 


WE HEAR A LOT THESE DAYS about “hand 
made” motor cars. (It’s funny, but the 
same concerns who, a year ago, prated of 
“quality, not quantity,” as-if the two were 
incompatible, now build 1,000 or 2,000 cars 
per year and still expect you to believe it is 
“hand work,” ‘“‘personal supervision,’’ ‘and 
all that sort of rot.) 


FORD CARS ARE MANUFACTURED—have 
been made in immense quantities and by 
modern American methods from the first, 
and the first FORD ever made is still giving 
excellent service—what of the “cut and try” 
contraptions* made in that same year? 


HAND WORK AT BEST is but a series of me- 
chanical inaccuracies, each made to fit, as 
nearly as may be, another. Ingersoll wou:d 
call them mechanical fibs; and making one 
mechanical fib to fit another does not can- 
cel the error any more than two lies’ make 
a truth. And when you want to replace a 
part, the maker will need a mighty’ fine 
“memory’”’ to give you one that will fit— 
you'll find he forgot. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 


WHEREVER THE “PERSONAL EQUASION” 


is permitted to enter, absolute uniformity 
and accuracy are impossible. (Did you ever 
read a letter written on a hand-made type- 
writer? Would you buy one for $100? Cer- 
tainly not. Yet it would cost $10,000 to make 
one. That’s the way with “hand. made” 
cars—the only evidence of superiority is the 
fancy price. Superior efficiency—it is not 


there. 
SIX-CYLINDER FORD CARS are the product 


‘ 


of the brightest minds, the most efficient 
organization, the ripest experience and thé 
most modern manufacturing plant known 
to the industry. Every pound of steel is 
made especially for. the Ford Company, un- 
der personal supervision of Ford experts, 
from Ford formulae, and _ finally  heat- 
treated in Ford furnaces. No other concern 
in the business can make that claim. 


A $5,000 CAR IN EFFICIENCY—luxurious ap- 


pointments, performance, and _ endurance. 
The Ford price is made possible by Ford 
methods and Ford quantity production. We 
could command the fancy price, too—but 
we are looking farther ahead than a year 


or two. 
ADD TO THE QUALITY OF THE CAR “Ford 


courtesy’—the replacement promptly, chee1- 
fully, gratis, of any part that shows a de- 
fect in work or material—and the value can- 
not be equaled. ‘‘Charge it to the advertis- 
ing account” is our way of disposing of 
this item. 


1907 FORD MODEL K., 6-cyl. motor, 40 h. p. at the wheels; will climb anything the wheels 
can hold on the “high;” six to sixty miles per hour by throttle control alone—no need for 
transmission, except for reversing; two complete and separate systems of ignition—mag- 
neto and storage battery—jump spark; two sets of plugs; 120 in. wheel base; 24x4 in. tires; 
all the latest features and improvements; the silence of an electric, the flexibility, the 
steady pulling power of a “six;’’ the simplicity and reliability of a—FORD. In quality, 


performance and endurance a $5,000 car. 


A DEMONSTRATION IS A REVELATION. 


i — 


PRICE, $2,800. With top and full touring equipment, $3,000. 
FORD RUNABOUTS (4 cylinder) Model N, $600; Model R, “edition de luxe,’”’ $750. 


Ford Motor Company, Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Kansas City. Canadian trade supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Wal- 


kerville, Ont. 








